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EDITORIAL 


TO  MEET  SUCCESSFULLY  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  KEEP- 
ING the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  vitally  produc- 
tive, QUALITATIVELY  AND  QUANTITATIVELY,  WILL  CONTINUE 

to  require  the  enlightened  and  creative  imagination 
of  the  school  faculty  and  administration,  and  in- 
creasingly interested  support  from  those  who  con- 
stitute the  off— campus  medical  community. 

a  large  share  of  t  h  e  responsibility  must  rest 
with  the  Professional  practitioner  who  recognizes 
better  than  any  others  that  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  medical  education  status  quo  is  not  enough.  the 
desire  to  move  ahead  is  relative;  what  matters  is 
that  the  decision  to  move  ahead  must  be  implemented 
with  the  facts  and  support  which  will  determine  di- 
rection and  speed. 

The  direction  has  been  established.  Now,  with 
the  indispensable  help  of  t  h  e  alumni,  the  swiftness 
of  productive  growth  can  be  determined.  partici- 
pation in  the  continuing  development  of  the  school  is 
easy  and  convenient  through  the  medical  college  of 
Georgia  Foundation.  Your  support  and  interest  are 
not  only  needed,  they  are  prerequisite. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  GEORGIA 
FACULTY  RETREAT 


R.  P.  Ahlquist 
Chairman,  Curriculum  Committee 

The  Medical  College  faculty  held  its  second  curricu- 
lum conference  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  WEEKEND  RETREAT  AT  HILTON 

Head,  South  Caroli na.  Participating  actively  in  this  con- 
ference WERE  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FULL- 
time, part-time,  courtesy  and  visiting  fa  c  u  l  ty  .  i  n  ad- 
dition, several  members  of  the  resident  staff  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

William  Hilton  Inn  was  chosen  as  the  site,  of  the  con- 
ference BECAUSE  IT  !S  FAR  ENOUGH  AWAY  TO  ALLOW  A  REAL  RE- 
treat from  day  to  day  chores,  yet  close  enough  to  allow 
a  quick  return  to  augusta  in  case  of  an  emergency,  the 
facilities  offer  meeting  rooms  and  other  surround  i  ngs  that 
are  adequate  and  pleasant. 

After  a  short  social  hour  and  dinner  the  conference 
got  underway  at  about  8  p.m.  on  friday,  january  11, 
under  the  guidance  of  fred  zuspan,  chairman  of  arrange- 
ments, president  harry  o'rear  w  e  l  c  o  m  e  d  the  partici- 
PANTS, and  Dean  Walter  Rice  spoke  briefly  on  the  purpose 

OF  THE  CONFERENCE.  THE  SUBJECT  CHOSEN  BY  THE  CURRICULUM 
COMM  ITT  EE  WAS  "THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTENT  OF  THE  MEDI- 
CAL College  of  Georgia  Curriculum.  m  The  principal  in- 
vited speaker,  Dean  Robert  Alway  of  Stanford,  was  un- 
able TO  ATTEND  BUT  SENT  A  LONG  LETTER  DESCRIBING  SOME  OF 
THE  AIMS  AND  TRIALS  OF  ESTABLISHING  A  NEW  FIVE-YEAR  CUR- 
RICULUM at  Stanford.  Ray  Ahlquist,  general  moderator  of 
the  conference,  then  spoke  briefly  on  how  curr iculum  con- 
tent affects  methods  of  teaching,  and  how  this  is  related 
to  the  objectives  of  undergraduate  medical  education. 

On  Saturday,  January  12,  the  first  general  session 
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got  underway  at  9  a.m.  each  department  presented  brief- 
ly the  aims  and  objectives  of  their  teaching  programs. 
These  general  presentations  t  o  g  e  t  h  e  r  with  a  complete 
listing  of  entire  subject  matter  content  of  the  various 
courses  served  as  the  outline  for  small  group  d  i  scuss  i  ons  . 
Five  groups  met  simultaneously  from  1 1  a.  m0  to  5  p.  m. 
with  only  a  time-out  for  lunch.  saturday  evening  from  8 
to  10  and  continuing  on  sunday,  january  13  from  9  a.  m.  to 
noon,  the  entire  group  met  to  hear  reports  from  the  dis— 
?'«ss10n  groups  and  foi r  general  discussion, 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  conference?  As  part  of 
the  continuing  effort  of  the  faculty  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  fields  of  science  and  medicine,  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  curriculum  is  necessary.  at  other 
schools  this  has  resulted  in  several  significant  changes 
in  the  traditional  curriculum.  at  the  first  curriculum 
conference  held  athllton  head  in  january,  1962,  the  fac- 
ulty had  a  broad  look  at  the  curriculum  by  the  program, 
"What  are  we  doing  now?"  and  discussed  the  general  topics 
of  Preparation,  Method,  Content,  Evaluation  and  Resi- 
dent Training.  There  was  no  intent  to  set  new  goals,  pol- 
icies, or  courses,  it  was  obvious,  however,  that  i  f  major 
changes  were  required,  additional  study  and  discussion  of 
more  specific  areas  would  be  required.    The  result  was 


Although  confined  to  a  single  weekend,  the  carefully 
planned  Faculty  Retreat  allowed  time  for  both  formal 
presentations  and  informal  discussions. 
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THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  TOPIC  "CONTENT"  FOR  THE  SECOND  CON- 
FERENCE. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  introduction  to  the 
study  manual  prepared  for  this  conference  w i ll  illustrate 
general  philosophy  of  these  faculty  retreats. 

"WE  HOPE  THAT  THESE  C  O  N  F  E  R  E  NC  E  S  WILL  REMAIN  AS 
PLACES  FOR  FREE  EXPRESSION,  A  COMMON  GROUND  FOR  INTER- 
CHANGE OF  IDEAS,  AND  A  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  FELLOWSHIP.  THESE 
RETREATS  ARE  MORE  THAN  A  WEEKEND  AWAY  FROM  RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  REALITY.  THEY  REPRESENT  DEL  I BERATI  ON  AND  SOUL  SEARCH- 
ING IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION.  THEY  REPRESENT  UNREST  IN  OUR 
TEACHING  METHODS,  OUR  CONTENT,  OUR  INABILITY  TO  COMMUNI- 
CATE WITH  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  BRING  FORTH  THE  BEST  IN  STU- 
DENTS. Let  us  hope  we  always  have  this  soul-searching 
since  this  represents  a  sign  of  h  e  a  l  t  h  ,  of  progress,  of 
compensated  frustration. 

"None  of  us  has  sufficient  time  to  go  through  medi- 
cal SCHOOL  TO  FIND  OUT  WHAT  IS  NOW  BEING  TAUGHT  DURING  EACH 
OF  THE  FOUR  YEARSC  IF  WE  CAN  SHARE  OUR  THOUGHTS  ABOUT 
WHAT  WE  TEACH,  W  E  AS  A  SCHOOL  WILL  BECOME  MORE  ORIENTED 
TOWARD  THE  STUDENT.  " 

IN  ANY  CURRICULUM  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTENT  IS  A  PRI- 
MARY CONTROLLING  FACTOR!      WHAT  YOU  TEACH  DETERMINES  HOW 

YOU  TEACH.  Does  the  course  content  fit  with  the  objec- 
tives OF  THE  DEPARTMENT,  THE  SCHOOL,  THE  TOTAL  OF  MEDI- 
CAL education?  Where  does  the  course  content  come  from: 
From  faculty  interests  and  abilities?  From  teaching  en- 
vironment? From  some  authority  on  high?  Can  our  present 
faculty  find  a  better  curriculum  in  terms  of  content  or 
method  or  schedule,  or  is  this  preordained  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  faculty?  these  and  many  similar  questions, 
small  and  large,  were  discussed. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  group  leaders,  all  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  curriculum  committee,  and  the  gen- 
eral moderator  the  discussion  was  lively,  long,  thorough 
and  often  emotionally  charged.  harpoons  were  frequently 
hurled  but  usually  these  were  sugar  coated  rather  than 
covered  with  venom*,  wounds  healed  rapidly  for  the  most 
part  without  benefit  of  ant1b iotics  or  tranquilizers.  bou- 
quets were  occasionally  thrown  but  these  usually  went  by 
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so  fast  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  they  were  made 
of  roses  or  stinkweed. 

What  did  this  conference  accomplish?  The  following 
comments  reflect  the  personal  opinions  of  the  author. 
There  will  be  published  for  the  participants  the  summa- 
ries OF  THE  GROUP  CONFERENCES,   BUT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  NATURE 

of  the  subject  and  because  of  the  type  of  conference,  per- 
sonal reactions  and  evaluations  become  more  important. 

1.  it  is  easier  to  discuss,  and  attempt  solutions  for 
other  people's  problems  that  for  our  own,  much  of  the 
discussion  centered  around  methods  of  teaching  and  around 
the  temporal  position  of  courses  in  the  curriculum  rather 
than  around  subject  matter  content.  the  majority  opinion 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  basic  sciences  are  good  ,  ap- 
propriate, and  necessary,,  however,  there  was  an  under- 
current o  f  dissatisfaction  with  the  basic  sciences  es- 
pecially among  the  teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth  year. 
Individual  courses  were  praised,  condemned  and  dissected. 
An  opinion  expressed  by  some  but  obviously  NOT  SUBSCRIBED 

TO  BY  THE  MAJORITY  WAS  THAT  ONLY  THE  CLINICAL  TEACHERS 
COULD  ADEQUATELY  PRESCRIBE  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  BASIC  SCI- 
ENCES. 

2.  THERE  IS  A  GAP  OR  DIVISION  BETWEEN  THE  BASIC  SCI- 
ENCES AND  CLINICAL  TEACHING.  THIS  APPEARED  IN  SUCH  STATE- 
MENTS AS  "BRIDGING  THE  GAP,  n  "MAKING  THE  JUMP,  M  AND 
"MAKING  A  SMOOTH  TRANSITION"    BETWEEN  THE   BASIC  SCIENCES 


easy,  informal  talk  during 
occasional  breaks  contrib- 
uted to  the  continuity  of 
the  Hilton  Head  meeting. 
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and  clinical  teaching.  there  is  no  question  but  that  this 
division  exists.  but  is  this  good  or  bad?  there  should  be 
no  division  in  the  medical  curriculum;  e  v  e  r  y  t  h  i  n  g  and 
everyone  should  be  directed  toward  the  same  objective. 
Since  there  is  no  agreement  at  the  moment  as  to  what  the 
objective  of  undergraduate  medical  education  is,  the  cur- 
riculum will  strongly  reflect  the  personal  objectives 
and  attitudes  of  each  faculty  member.  whether  an  in- 
dividual is  a  basic  medical  scientist  or  a  clinical  medical 
practitioner  and  teacher  depends  on  personal  motivation, 
interest  and  attitude,  rather  than  on  the  degree  appended 
to  his  nam ec  the  bad  aspect  of  this  division  is  the  im- 
pression left  with  the  student  that  one  part  is  less  nec- 
essary or  useful  than  the  other  part.  if  the  entire  cur- 
riculum was  inverted  to  teach  the  clinical  part  first  and 
the  basic  science  last  perhaps  this  division  would  disap- 
PEAR. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween FACULTY  MEMBERS,  BETWEEN  DEPARTMENTS  AND  BETWEEN 

the  school  and  its  products.  these  conferences  were 
hopefully  designed  to  overcome  this.  although  there  is 
little  tangible  evidence  that  this  was  accomplished, 
there  were  hints  that  communication  is  improving,  we 
are  now  aware  that  the  burden  of  responsibility  is  on  each 
person's  shoulders. 

4.  The  faculty  was  exceptionally  devoted  to  the  task 
of  talking  about  such  an  elusive  and  frustrating  subject 
as  content.  twelve  full,  almost  continuous,  hours  were 
spent  by  all  participants  inactive  discussion  and  deliber- 
ATION. This  was  in  s  p  i  t  e  of  balmy  weather  and  the  call 
of  perhaps  more  pleasant  things, 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  medical  education.  Many  suggestions  were 
forthcoming  as  how  to  improve  the  curriculum.  Changes 
in  hours,  changes  in  subject  matter,  changes  in  program, 
the  addition  and  e  x  p  a  n  s  I  o  n  of  programmed  teaching  and 
closed  circuit  television  were  among  these  suggestions. 

Future  conferences  will  consider  many  of  these  points 
in  detail.    The  curriculum  must  change,  it  cannot  be  al— 
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LOWED  TO  STAGNATE.  |T  IS  HOPED  THAT  SUPPORT  AND  PARTICI- 
PATION CAN  BE  EXPECTED  FROM  THE  ALUMNI. 

COMMENTS  BY  THE  FACULTY: 

,rTHE  DISCUSSIONS  WERE  MOST  PROVOCATIVE  AND  SHOULD 
LEAD  TO  I  M  P  R  O  V  E  D  INSTRUCTION.  AT  THE  VERY  LEAST,  SUCH 
CONFERENCES  RULE  OUT  THE  POSS  I  B  1 L I  TY  OF  OUR  BECOMING  SELF- 
SATISFIED  AND  COMPLACENT,  '  ' 

-William  H.  Moretz,  M.  D. 
professor  and  chairman  of  surgery 

"The  opportunity  for  relaxed  personal  contact  and 
some  serious  discussion  was  almost  unique.  i  was  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  the  talent  assembled  in  the  medi- 
cal college  faculty.  it 

-Menard  Ihnen,  M.D. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Pathology 

"The  nature  of  the  information  that  evolved  from  the 
discussion  on  curriculum  content  reflected  a  need  for 
faculty  participation  in  periodic  reviews  of  various  as- 
pects of  medical  education.  " 

-Curtis  H.  Carter,  M.  D0 
Professor  of  Medicine 

"The  sessions  opened  avenues  for  considerable  think- 
ing.  Though  there  was  much  divergence  of  thought,  I  feel 

THE  MEETING  MAY  BE  PRODUCTIVE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  NEO- 
PHYTE WHO  IS  PREPARING  FOR  A  LIFE  OF  STUDY  IN  A  CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING  PROFESSION.  " 

—David  R.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 
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NEW  GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 
APPROVED  FOR  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 


The  University  System  Board  of  Regents  has  ap- 
proved THE  ADDITION  OF  SEVERAL  NEW  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER- 
graduate programs  by  the  medical  college  of  georgia. 
Contingent  on  the  availability  ofUniversity  System  funds, 
they  will  be  initiated  in  september  of  this  year. 

The  graduate  programs  are  being  expanded  to  include 
doctoral  degrees  in  anatomy,  biochemistry,  endocrinology, 
pharmacology  and  physiology.  baccalaureate  programs 
leading  to  bachelor  of  science  degrees  1  n  medical  tech- 
nology, physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  radio- 
logical technology,  and  medical  art  also  are"  to  be  added. 

Some  twenty  students  are  enrolled  at  present  in  the 
graduate  programs.  the  number  is  expected  to  increase 
sharply  when  the  new  programs  are  initiated.  the  total 
number  of  students  to  graduate  from  the  various  new 
majors  is  estimated  at  about  75. 

Addition  of  these  programs,  according  to  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  President,  Dr.  Harry  B.  O'Rear,  is 
justified  by  the  need  to  educate  additional  technicians, 
teachers,  and  r  e  s  e  a  r  c  h  personnel.  as  a  n  example,  he 
cited  the  existing  shortage  of  registered  occupational 
therapists  in  georgia.    at  present  there  are  only  41,  but 

244  WILL  BE  NEEDED  BY  1970.  BY  1970,  HE  SAID,  848  MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGISTS  WOULD  BE  NEEDED,  AS  C  O  M  P  A  R  E  D  TO  THE  513 
NOW  WORKING  IN  GEORGIA.     ONLY  20  GRADUATED  IN  1962. 


The  most  important  thing  in  a  relationship  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  is  sincerity  whether  you  mean  it  or  not. 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGE  TO  BE  SUBJECT  OF 
URBAN  RENEWAL  DOCUMENTARY  FILM 


The  Medical  College  of  Georgia  has  been  selected  as 
the  subject  o  f  an  urban  renewal  documentary  film  to  il- 
lustrate ways  in  which  educational  facilities  may  utilize 
Urban  Renewal  for  expansion  and  growth  purposes. 

Selection  of  t  h  e  college  was  made  by  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  o  f  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  on  the  recommendation  of  Sydney  Kasper,  UR  Di- 
rector of  public  Affairs.  A  preliminary  proposal  con- 
cerning THE  FILM  PROJECT  HAD  BEEN  MADE  AT  A  WASHINGTON 

conference  when  officials  of  the  city  of  augusta  and  the 
Medical  College  met  with  Urban  Renewal  executives  just 
prior  to  government  approval  of  the  medical  college  land 
acquisition  project. 

Approval  of  the  film  documentary  was  accompanied  by 
a  federal  grant  of  $3000  to  subsidize  film  and  production 
costs.  The  Medical  College  will  participate  in  the 
motion  picture  costs  by  contributing  the  use  of  its  audio- 
visual equipment  and  studio,  making  available  profession- 
al personnel  with  experience  in  movie  production. 

The  picture  will  be  directed  by  George  Marshall, 
supervisor  of  the  audio-visual  division  of  the  medical 
College,  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 
Marshall,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  s  c  h  o  o  l  for 
approximately  two  years,  is  a  former  producer  for  the 
Walt  Disney  Studios  in  California.  He,  together  with 
Thomas  Lanier  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Illustration, 
will  provide  all  the  photographic  and  art  needs  o  f  the 

FILM. 

Equipment  available  for  the  making  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture   INCLUDES   A  COMPLEMENT  OF  A  I  R  E  F  L  E  X   CAMERAS,  A 

Magnasync  recorder  for  adding  sound,  and  a  Moviola  edi— 

i  i 


tor  for  combining  the  visual  and  audio  components. 

the  narrative  will  be  written  jointly  by  members  of 
the  college  and  urban  renewal  staffs.  the  techniques 
in  coordinating  the  work  are  explained  more  fully  else- 
where in  the  n  ews  i  n  an  article  authored  by  mr.  marshall. 

The  Urban  Renewal  film  will  be  designed  to  accom- 
plish AT  LEAST  TWO  PURPOSES.  IT  WILL  ILLUSTRATE  THE  PRO- 
cedures which  must  be  followed  by  communiti es  interested 
in  applying  to  the  government  for  urban  renewal  grants, 
and  will  demonstrate  the  government's  desire  to  offer 
urban  renewal  assistance  to  educat  i  onal  institutions 
planning  development  and  expansion. 

instrumental  in  finalizing  details  of  the  picture  was 
Bernon  Williams,  Assistant  Director  of  Urban  Renewal 
for  Augusta. 


Moviola  film  editor  is  demonstrated  by  George 
Marshall  to  Bernon  Williams,  Warren  Hites  and 
Sydney  Kasper. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 
Mary  p.  Hallinan,  editor 


GENERAL 

Co-author  of  the  book  "Three  Faces  of  Eve",  Hervey 
M .  C l e c k l e y^ j_29 ,  Augusta  psychiatrist,  has  recently 
contributed  a  section  to  a  new  book  entitled  "psychiatry 
and  Responsibility". 

J.  R,  Shannon  Mays,  '30,  Macon  psychiatrist,  was 
elected  a  vice-president  at  t  h  e  recent  meeting  of  the 
Southern  psychiatrists  Association  held  in  Galveston, 
Texas. 

Lewis  E.  Abram,  '32,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  an  in- 
teresting EXPERIENCE  LAST  YEAR  IN  LIBERIA  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
OPERATION  BROTHER'S  BROTHER.  This  group  was  spon- 
sored jointly  by  Western  Reserve  University,  the  U.  S. 


DR.  L^wis  Abram  (l)  and  some  of  his  tour  companions 
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Navy,  and  the  Government  of  Liberia.  It  was  an  inter- 
faith  GROUP  WITH  ALL  PARTICIPANTS  DONATING  THEIR  SERVICES. 

Dr.  Abram  and  his  wife  traveled  by  air,  but  the  majority 
of  the  group  were  transported  on  the  u.  s0  s.  diamond 
Head0  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  smallpox  eradication 
in  liberia  using  the  jet  inoculators  and  a  dilute  solution 
of  Dry  Vac  smallpox  vaccine.  The  team  inoculated  271,000 
llberians  and  trained  l  iberian  personnel  who  continued 

THE  VACCINATION  PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  AMERICAN 
TECHNICIANS  WHO  REMAINED  BEHIND.  ALL  TOTAL,  1,000,000 
LlBERIANS  WERE  VACCINATED  UNDER  THIS  PROGRAM.  THE  DI- 
RECTOR of  this  Operation  was  Dr.  Robert  R.  Hingson, 

PROFESSOR  OF  ANESTHESIOLOGY  AT  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVER- 
SITY. 

C.  Jennings  Derrick,  t33,  is  now  a  s  s  o  c  i  a  t  e  d  with 
Bernard  F.  CVHara  and  David  W.  Martin  for  the  practice 
of  pediatrics  with  offices  at  2311  North  Flagler  Drive, 
West  palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Herman  l.  Dismuke,  t33,  has  been  elected  to  a  second 
term  as  mayor  of  ocilla,  ga. 


DAVID  B.  FlLLINGlM,  '34,  SAVANNAH,  WAS  RECENTLY 
ELECTED  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS AT  THE  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK. 


john  a.  bell,  t34,  dublin  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
appointed  by  governor  vandiver  of 
Georgia  to  serve  a  seven-year  term 
as  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
Regents  from  the  State-at-large. 
Dr.  Bell  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  at  dublin  for 
several  years,  and  has  served  for 
the  past  several  months  on  an  hon- 
orary state  committee  on  mental 
health.  in  october,  dr.  bell  was 
also  installed  as  president  of  the 

Seaboard  Airlines  Railway  Sur—  dr.  bell 
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GEONS    ASSOCIATION  AT  ITS  M  E  E  T  I  N  G    IN  WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


John  T.  Leslie,  '35,   of  Decatur,  Ga.  is  the  new  di- 
rector of  t  h  e  Crippled  Children's  Service  of  Ga.  Dept. 
of  Public  Health.    The  service  operates  a  statewide  pro- 
gram FOR   HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  TO  AGE    21,    WHOSE  PARENTS 

are  unable  to  provide  needed  medical  care. 

Along  step  toward  improvement  of  patient  care  and 
treatment  after  discharge  has  begun  at  the  m  1 lledgevi lle 
State  Hospital  with  the  opening  of  a  new  psychiatric  out- 
patient clinic.  This  clinic  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  James  B.  Craig,  '37,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
hospital. 

From  California,  we  have  the  announcement  that 
Eugene  S.  Hopp,  t37,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  promoted 
to  Associate  Clinical  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
otorhinolaryngology  at  t  h  e  university  of  california 
Medical  School,  and  has  been  named  Chairman  of  that  de- 
partment at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital.  Congratu- 
lations: 

a  recent  visitor  to  the  campus  was  robert  l .  pul- 
l i  am ,  t38,  of  longv1ew,  washington.  dr.  pulliam  was  en 
route  to  his  home  after  having  spent  the  month  o f  january 
on  the  hospital  ship,  hope.  the  ship  has  been  in  port 
at  salaverry,  peru,  but  the  patients  are  referred  from 
all  the  surrounding  area.  as  the  only  otolaryngologist, 
dr.  pulliam  saw  approx i  mately  th1  rty  p  a  t  i  e  n  t  s  a  day. 
The  ship  has  a  bed  capacity  of  approximately  1  10. 


Lane  H.  Allen,  Jr.  is  the  "pride  and 
joy"  of  the  lane  h0  allen,  sr.  ,  '39, 
household.   He  is  now  eighteen  months 

OLD. 


When  a  Swedish  seaman  who  was  awaiting  his  return 
home  became  ill  in  savannah  and  needed  to  be  accompanied 

BY  A  PHYSICIAN  ON  HIS  HOMEWARD  FLIGHT,  TRACY  LEVY,  '39, 
MADE  THE  TRIP  WITH  HIM.     DR.    LEVY  IS    CHIEF  OF  MEDICINE  AT 

the  USPHS  Hospital  in  Savannah. 

J.  Willis  Hurst,  '44,  accompanied  U.S.  Vice  presi- 
dent LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  TO  ITALY,  GREECE,  LEBANON,  TUR- 
KEY, Pakistan,  Iran  and  Cyprus  last  Fall.  Dr.  Hurst  went 
at  the  Vice  President's  request  as  his  personal  physician. 

J.  Willis  Hurst,    '44,  and  Charles  R.  Hatcher,  '54, 
presented  a  program  at  the  georgia  heart  clinic  in 
Dalton,  ga.  in  October. 

Floyd  R.  Sanders,  '44,  of  Decatur,  Ga.  is  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  DeKalb  General  Hospital  for  1963.  George 
P.  Sessions,  '55,  was  also  named  Chief  of  Anesthesi- 
ology. 

E.  M.  Flowers,  t45,  Tifton  physician,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Tifton  City  Commission  for  a  one-year 
term. 

CORBETT  H,  THIGPEN,  '45,  AUGUSTA  PSYCHIATRIST  AND 
CO-AUTHOR  OF  "THE  THREE  FACES  OF  EVE 1 ' ,  SHOWED  A  30  MIN- 
UTE COLOR  MOVIE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EVE  TO  THE  DOCTORS  ATTEND- 
ING the  East  Tennessee  Heart  Association. 

Irving  Victor,  t45,  prominent  urologist  i  n  Savannah, 
ga.  ,  was  recently  re-elected  chairman  of  the  armstrong 
College  Commission. 

james  w.  bennett,  t46,  of  augusta,  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  american  academy  o  f  pediatrics  at  the 
november  meeting  held  in  chicago. 

lamar  b.  peacock,  '46,  prominent  atlanta  internist 
and  allergist,  was  named  president-elect  of  the  south- 
EASTERN Allergy  Association  at  its  meeting  in  October  at 
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jacksonville,  fla.  dr.  peacock  is  also  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
College  of  Allergy,  and  was  recently  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  American  College  of  physicians. 


An  Augusta  internist,  Alex  T.  Murphey,  '48,  is  the 

AUTHOR  OF  AN  ARTICLE  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  A  RECENT  ISSUE  OF 

The  New  Physician.  The  title  is  11  How  to  Study  -  A  Man- 
ual for  Medical  Students". 


The  Norman  Pursley,  '48,  progeny,  1962. 


A,  Fred  Bloodworth,  '50,  Gainesville,  Ga.  ,  became 
the  new  pres  i  dent  of  the  georgia  tuberculos  is  association 
at  the  association's  49th  annual  meeting  in  macon  in 
September. 

The  Christmas  "report"  from  Emmet  Ferguson,  '50, 
and  Jerry,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ,  includes:  They  have 
added  a  library",  berryl1n  june  (7)  sings  in  the  church 
choir;  joann  Ruth  (6)  has  started  to  school;  Virginia  Jan 
(5)  thinks  the  whole  town  turns  out  for  her  parade  because 
her  birthday  happens  to  b  e  on  armistice  day;  fran  ellen 

(3)  LOVES  AND  LAUGHS  AT  LIFE;  AND  EMMET  III  (2)  BLEW  OUT  HIS 
SECOND  CANDLE  THIS  CHRISTMAS. 
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David  Eugene  Tanner,  t50,  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  OF  THE  STAFF  OF  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  IN  SAVANNAH, 
GA. 

A  RECENT    NOTE    FROM  ROBERT  (BOB)  C.    BENASSI,  '51, 

(M.S.,  Medical  Illustration)  indicates  that  he  is  doing 
nicely  with  his  medical  illustration  in  minneapolis,  mlnn. 
He  and  Rita  made  a  trip  South  last  Spring  to  Louisiana, 
but  didn't  make  it  to  georgia. 

LIONEL  M.   YOE,    *51,    AND  FAMILY  HAVE  MOVED  INTO  THEIR 

new  home  at  1915  Hilton  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ga.    The  Yoes 

HAVE  FOUR  CHILDREN  -  MEREDITH,    BILL,    BOB,   AND  JULIE. 

Julius  T.  Johnson,  T53,  Augusta  psychiatrist,  was 

RECENTLY  RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AUGUSTA  CHAPTER  OF 

the  Georgia  Mental  Health  Association.  At  the  same  time 
J.  Kenneth  McDonald,  t56,  was  elected  vice-president. 

W.  G.  Talbert,  t53,   of  Warner  Robins,  ga,  is  chief 

OF   THE  MEDICAL   STAFF  OF  HOUSTON  HOSPITAL.     ALSO  FROM 

Warner  Robins,  and  serving  with  him  is  Robert  A.  Carter, 
'60. 

From  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Crawford  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Augusta,  is  reprinted,  in  part,  a  letter 

WRITTEN  BY  ALFRED  L.  DAVIS,  T54,  WHO  IS  A  MEDICAL  MIS- 
SIONARY FROM  THAT  CHURCH  TO  KOWLOON,  HONGKONG.  "IN 
MARCH  (1962),  WE  COMPLETED  OUR  SECOND  YEAR  OF  LANGUAGE 
STUDY  AND  BEGAN  OUR  THIRD  YEAR.  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS,  WE 
STUDIED  FIVE  HOURS  A  DAY  IN  CLASSES.  NOW  WE  STUDY  THREE 
HOURS  A  DAY,  WHICH  GIVES  ELLEN  (AL'S  WIFE)  A  CHANCE  TO 
TEACH  AND  ME  A  CHANCE  TO  BE  AT  THE  CLINIC.  CANTONESE  IS 
STILL  HARD  EVEN  AFTER  TWO  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  OF  STUDY  .... 
A  LITTLE  BIT  ABOUT  THE  HOSPITAL.  THEY  ARE  NOW  BUILDING 
THE  FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  8TH  FLOOR  AND  THEY  THINK  THEY  WILL 
BE  THROUGH  WITH  ALL  OF  THE  PLANNED  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  BY 
FEBRUARY  1963.  SO  WE  HOPE  TO  START  WORK  IN  PART  OF  THE 
HONGKONG  BAPTIST  HOSPITAL  BY  MARCH.     WE  WILL  MOVE  THE 

Clinic  from  the  old  site,  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  new 
hospital.    Then  we  will  open  the  rest  of  the  lower  four 
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floors  as  patients  and  workers  come  in.  the  top  four 
floors  will  be  unfinished  and  will  have  to  wait  for  more 
money  and  equipment.  ...  if  any  of  you  have  any  birthday, 
Christmas  cards,  etc.  ,  you  do  not  want,  please  send  them 
to  us  for  the  chinese  boys  and  girls  seldom  get  a  card. 
We  can  use  them  in  our  hand  work.  tt  The  Davis'  address 
is  Southern  baptist  Mission,  169  Boundary  Street,  Kow- 
loon,  Hongkong. 

LEONARD  C.  DURRENCE,  '54,  OF  BLACKSHEAR,  GA.  ,  HAS 
BEEN  NAMED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WARE  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
AND  ASSUMED  HIS  DUTIES  IN  JANUARY. 

Chenault  W.  Hailey,  '56,  AND  his  wife  were  featured 
on  the  front  page  of  the  social  section  of  the  atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  when  he  was  named  the  most  terri- 
fying MAN  AT  THE  NINE  O'CLOCK'S  ANNUAL  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 
MASQUERADE  BALL.  HE  WAS  COSTUMED  AS  "DR.  SAWBONES" 
 IN  REAL  LIFE  DR.    HAILEY  IS  A  DERMATOLOGIST. 

W.  A.  (Wimpey)  Spears,  '56,  and  Frances  are  now  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  where  he  is  doing  a  residency  in  E.N.T.  and 
Plastic  Surgery  at  Tampa  General  Hospital.  They  say 
they  really  like  it  "florida-way' '. 

W.  Mac  Calhoun,  '58,  has  quite  a  busy  general  prac- 
tice IN  BUENA  VISTA,  GA.  NOW.  DURING  1962,  MAC  UNDER- 
went both  a  cholecystectomy  and  surgery  on  the  common 
duct,  but  now  has  recuperated  completely,  and  according 
to  JoAnn  (Mrs.  Calhoun),  "he  feels  as  good  as  new.  " 

associated  with  william  h.  bridges,  '58,  of  dawson, 
ga.  ,  i  n  the  general  practice  of  m  e  d  i  c  i  n  e  is  charles  r. 
Sheffield,  '61. 

Billy  DuPont  Luke,  '59,  has  assumed  the  Medical  Di- 
rectorship ofRX  Dupont,  Inc.  ,  a  new  pharmaceutical  firm 
with  offices  at  lenox  towers  west,  atlanta  26,  ga. 

j.  c.  paul,  '59,  formerly  practicing  as  ag.  p.  in 
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SYLVANIA,  GA.  ,  HAS  TURNED  HIS  PRAC- 
TICE over  to  William  R,  Kent,  '61, 
and  John  Ell  Hendley,    '61.  DR. 
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Paul  is  now  Medical  Director  of 


the  DuPont  Plant  near  Brevard, 
N.  C.  He  and  his  family  are  re- 
siding on  Route  3,  Laurel  Park, 
N.  C. 


Vidor  Bernstein^  t59,  and  his  wife,  Nissan,  who  are 
stationed  with  the  Army  i  n  Germany,  enjoyed  a  delightful 
tour  of  Italy  recently.    They  satisfied  themselves  that 
Italy  can  be  skimmed  through  in  less  than  two  weeks,  hec- 
tic THO'  IT  MAY  BE.      THEY  VISITED   VENICE,    FLORENCE,  SOR~ 
RENTO,    NAPLES,    AMALFI,    POMPEII,    ROME,    PISA,    THE  ITALIAN 
RIVIERA,    MILAN,    AND  ZURICH  ON  THE  RETURN.      THEY  WILL  RE- 
TURN to  the  States  in  September. 

Fran  reports  for  the  M.  M.  (Mickie)  Sayre,  '59,  fam- 
ily. There  are  still  just  the  four  of  them,  and  they  are 
very  happy  and  busy  in  wauchula,  fla. 

Joseph  L.  Zerman,  '59,  i  s  continuing  his  training  in 
psychiatry  in  boston,  mass.  his  time  is  divided  between 
the  boston  v,  a.  hospital  and  the  h  a  r  v  a  r  d  university 
Health  Services. 

W.  T.  (Buddy)  Langston,  '60,  who  is  with  the  USPHS 
in  Springfield,  III.  ,  reports  that  Tim  Weatherford,  '61, 
is  now  in  practice  about  50  miles  from  springfield  (we 
think  in  cartinv1lle,  ill.) 

Buddy  is  planning  to  specialize  in  pediatrics  after 
his  service  tour. 

The  Frank  McKinnons,  '60,  are  back  on  duty  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C.  ,  following  Frank's  TDY  at  Miami  during  the 
Cuban  situation.  While  Frank  was  in  Miami,  Suzie  visited 
with  her  parents  in  augusta. 

Cleone  Morton,  M.S.,  Medical  Illustration,  '60,  has 
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ACCEPTED   A  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ANATOMY   AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

Cincinnati  School  of  Medicine,  and  has  been  at  the  V.A. 
Hospital,  Warren,  penna.  The  fellowship  will  lead  to  a 
Ph.  D.  in  anatomy. 


William  J.  Cone,  '62,  informs  us  that  h  e  is  enjoying 
his  internship  at  t  h  e  kaiser  foundation  hospital  in  san 
Francisco  and  plans  to  stay  there  for  his  residency  in 

OB-GYN. 

OFFICERS    FOR  THE  TlFT  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  FOR 

1963  INCLUDE  W.  L_.  Bridges,  '46,  president;  Robley  D. 
Smith,  '53,  delegate  to  M.  A.  G.  and  H.  Ed  Aderholt,  '53, 
is  the  alternate  delegate. 

harold  gold1n,  '47,  rockmart,  ga.  is  the  current 
president  of  the  polk  county  medical  society. 

The  Muscogee  County  Medical  Society  met  Nov.  27, 
1962  in  Columbus,  Ga.  to  elect  new  o  f  f  i  c  e  r  s  for  1963. 
These  include  Ray  l.  Gibson,  t35,  president,  Cleon  D. 
Johnson,  '51,  secretary,  and  John  L.  Stapleton,  t31, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CENSORS. 

Floyd  W.  Morgan,  t43,  Douglasville,  Ga.  ,  is  the 
newly-elected  secretary— treasurer  o  f  the  carroll— 
Douglas-Haralson  Medical  Society. 

Among  the  new  officers  of  the  Baldwin  County  Medi- 
cal Society  are  Harry  B„  Johnston,  t53,  vice-president 
and  George  l.  Echols,  Jr.,  '59,  secretary-treasurer. 

Delegates  are  W.  T.  Smith,  '50,  and  alternates , 
James  B.  Craig.  '37.  and  George  L.  Echols.  Jr. 


TO  SAY    "HELLO"   FROM    THE  ALTON  R. 

Nix,    '61,   family  are  their  "prides  and 

JOYS",  AL,  JR.  (2),  AND  DORI  LYNN,  (l). 
DR.  NIX  IS  A  RESIDENT    IN  OBSTETRICS  AND 


Orleans,  La. 


GYNECOLOGY  AT  CHARITY   HOSPITAL  IN  NEW 
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Officers  for  1  963  of  the  Richmond  County  Medical 
Society  include  Preston  D.  Ellington,  '53,  president, 
Cecil  A.  White,  '46,   vice-president,    Henry  D.  Scoggins, 

'54,     SECRETARY-TREASURER.      DELEGATES  TO  THE  M6  A.  G.  ARE 

Dr.  Ellington,  A.  Jack  Waters,  '46,  and  Clyde  A.  Bur- 
gamy,  '480  H.  F.  N.  Harrison,  '37,  is  an  alternate. 
Counsellor  is  Harry  D.  Pinson,  t39;  vice-counsellor, 
Joseph  L.  Mulherin,  '44,  and  amember  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  Daniel  B.  Sullivan,  '49.  All  of  these  doc- 
tors practice  in  Augusta. 

New  members  of  the  Fulton  County  (Atlanta,  Ga.) 
Medical  Society,  announced  during  the  past  several 
months  include! 

Edward  g.  Mize,  '50,  senior  member,  now  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anesthesiology  at  Georgia  Baptist  Hospital. 

Charles  R.  Hatcher,  '54,  junior  member,  associate  sur- 
geon at  Emory  University  Clinic,  specializing  in  thoracic 
and  cardiovascular  surgery. 

Edmund  M.  Nicholas,  '54,  junior  member,  practicing  urol- 
ogy in  Peachtree  Medical  Building. 

c.  daniel  cabaniss,  '55,  junior  member,  practicing  inter- 
nal medicine  in  the  doctors  building. 

James  Z.  Shanks,  '55,  junior  member,  practicing  internal 

MEDICINE  AT  33  PONCE  DE  LEON  AVENUE,    N.  E. 

CARL  R.  HARTRAMPF,  JR.,  '56,  JUNIOR  MEMBER,  PRACTICING 
SURGERY  IN  THE  SHEFFIELD  BUILDING. 

Ralph  A.  Tillman,  '57,  associate  member,  now  second 
year  resident  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  georgia 
Baptist  Hospital. 

MARSHALL  COHEN,  '58,  JUNIOR  MEMBER,  PRACTICING  DERMA- 
TOLOGY IN  THE  DOCTORS  BUILDING. 
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Ralph  H.  Peas,  '58,  junior  member,  practicing  ophthal- 
mology at  3166  Maple  Drive,  N.  E. 

Joseph  M.  Turner,  t60,  associate  member,  now  first  year 

RESIDENT  IN  INTERNAL  MEDICINE  AT  GRADY  HOSPITAL. 

Richard  A.  Griffin,  '61,  associate  member,  first  year 
resident  in  surgery  at  pleh^ont  hospital. 

Officers  of  the  Macon  Hospital  Staff  for  1963  in- 
clude:  John  I.  Hall,  '28,  chief  of  staff;  J.  T.  Hogan,  Jr., 
T46,  parliamentarian;  John  Paul  Jones,  '41,  chief  of  medi- 
cal service;  and  Ralph  G.  Newton,  '49,  chief  of  surgical 
service. 

Recently  inducted  as  Fellows  of  t  h  e  American  Col- 
lege o  f  Surgeons  were  Robert  T.  Willingham,  Jr,  ,  '52, 
Atlanta;  Daniel  B.  Sullivan,  '49,  Augusta;  Lovick  E. 
Dickey,  '48,  and  John  1.  Hall,  '28s  Macon. 


DEATHS 

Joyce  F.  Mixson,  '01,  of  Valdosta,  Ga.  ,  died  Janu- 
ary 1  1  ,  1963.  Dr.  Mixson  had  practiced  medicine  in  Val- 
dosta since  1914.   Death  was  due  to  a  heart  condition,  and 

HE  WAS  83  YEARS  OF  AGE.  HIS  SON,  E.  HARRY  MlXSON,  '43, 
ALSO  PRACTICES  IN  VALDOSTA. 

RUEBENG.  HAMILTON,   '02,    OF  CHAPIN,    S.    C.    DIED  AT  THE 

Lakeside  Rest  Home  in  Lexington,  S.  C.  on  June  6,  1962, 

AT  THE  AGE  OF  86.      DEATH   WAS  DUE  TO  A  CEREBRAL  VASCULAR 

accident.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  v  e  t  e  r  a  n  of  World  War  I, 
and  was  awarded  the  d  isti ngu ished  service  cross,  division 
Citation  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  heroism  in  action. 
He  had  also  been  a  former  health  officer  for  Fairfield 
County,  and  malariologist  for  the  state  board  of  health 
and  the  South  Carolina  Electric  and  gas  Company. 
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Wallace  Kyle  Smith,  '08,  of  Pembroke,  Ga.  ,  died  on 
September  1 1,  1962  at  the  Oglethorpe  Hospital  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  Cause  of  death  was  given  as  hemorrhage  and  en- 
terostomy.     DR.   SMITH  HAD  SERVED  8  TERMS  IN  THE  GEORGIA 

General  Assembly,  and  had  also  served  as  mayor  of  Pem- 
broke. HE  HAD  BEEN  THE  PHYSICIAN  FOR  THE  COUNTY  AS  WELL 
AS  FOR  THE  SEABOARD  AlR  LINES  RAILROAD. 

REASON  A.  BEDINGF1ELD,  Ml,  OF  CADWELL,  GA.  ,  DIED 
JANUARY   25,     1963   FOLLOWING   AN    EXTENDED  ILLNESS.  DR. 

Bedingfield  had  practiced  in  Laurens  County  for  the  past 
48  years0  He  was  the  f  ath  e  r  of  James  A.  Bedingfield, 
T45,  of  Baxley,  Ga. 

George  A.  Ward,  '13,  of  Elberton,  Ga.  ,  died  from  a 
myocardial  infarction  on  February  25,  1962  at  the  Elbert 
County  Hospital.    He  was  79  years  of  age. 

Ulysses  S.  Bowen,  '22,  died  November  24,  1962  at  a 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  A  native 
of  Metter,  Ga.  ,  Dr.  Bowen  had  l  i  v  ed  in  California  for 

THE  LAST  20  YEARS.     HE  WAS  65  YEARS  OLD. 

Henry  C.  Holliday,  '32,  well  known  surgeon  in 
Athens,  Ga.  passed  away  February  3,  1963  in  an  Augusta 
hospital.  He  had  practiced  in  Athens  since  1946  when  he 
returned  from  the  Armed  Service.  Dr.  Holliday  was  58 
years  old. 

Hugh  E.  Hailey,  ex  '35,  prominent  Atlanta  derma- 
tologist, WAS  KILLED  JANUARY  14,  1963  WHEN  THE  SPORTS  CAR 

h  e  was  driving  went  across  the  center  line  on  andrews 
Drive  in  Atlanta  and  struck  a  tree  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road.  Dr.  Hailey  was  associate  clinical  professor  of 
dermatology  at  Emory  Medical  School  and  served  on  eight 
committees  of  the  Fulton  County  M  ed  i  cal  Society.  He 
was  vice-president  of  that  society  in  1954,  a  trustee  in 
1959,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  53  YEARS  OLD. 

Nathan  m.  DeVaughn,  '39,  prominent  Augusta  intern- 
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1st,  passed  away  december  12,  1962  following  a  coronary. 
Dr.  DeVaughn  had  had  a  previous  coronary  in  August,  but 
appeared  to  have  recovered.  he  was  a  member  of  alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  Phi  Rho  Sigma,  the  Diabetic  Association, 
the  Heart  Association,  Medical  Association  of  Georgia, 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.    H  e  was  46  at  the 

TIME  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

John  A.  Faulkner,  '45,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Augusta  on  January  11,  1963.  Dr.  Faulkner  was  a  member 
of  the  Richmond  County  Medical  Society,  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Georgia,  Southern  Medical  Association,  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  Georgia  Orthopaedic  Society, 
and  Theta  Kappa  psi.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer ALVA_JHUMPJjREJ^  TWO  SONS   AND  A  DAUGHTER.  DR. 

Faulkner  was  44  years  of  age. 

Wm.  Ray  Hodges,  '55,  a  Thomasville  (Ga.)  pediatri- 
cian, WAS  FOUND  DEAD  FEBRUARY  1  1,  1963,  APPARENTLY  OF  A 
SELF-INFLICTED  GUNSHOT  WOUND.  A  PASSING  MOTORIST  FOUND 
THE  BODY  LYING  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD  NEAR  METCALF,  GA.  , 
ABOUT  EIGHT  MILES  SOUTH  OF  THOMASVILLE.  DR.  HODGES  HAD 
BEEN  PRACTICING  IN  THOMASVILLE  SINCEHE  COMPLETED  HIS  RES- 
IDENCY TRAINING  A  T  M.  C.  G.  in  1961.  He  was  34  years  of 
AGE. 


WEDDINGS 

Carolyn  Faulk  of  Jeffersonville,  Ga.  became  the 
bride  of  Larry  A.  Schwartz,  '50,  of  Macon,  Ga.  ,  on 
December  22,  1962  at  the  Mulberry  Street  Methodist 
Church  in  Macon.  The  Schwartzs  are  now  at  home  in  the 
New  Street  Apts.  in  Macon  where  Dr.  Schwartz  practices 
pediatrics. 

Harry  Alan  Cooper,  t58,  of  Atlanta,  Ga„  was  married 
to  Marilyn  Joyce  Ginsberg  on  November  27,  1962  at  the 
Congregation  Ahavath  Achim  in  Atlanta. 
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KATHER1NE  (KAY)  J.  TEASLEY,  '60,  WHO  IS  STATIONED  AT 
THE  TACHIKAWA  AlR  FORCE  BASE,   JAPAN,   WAS  MARRIED  TO  DR. 

Warren  C.  Lovett  on  December  9,  1962  at  the  East  Chapel, 
Tachikawa  A.  F.  B.  They  are  both  Captains  with  the  Air 
Force. 

Nathan  b.  Rabhan,  t61,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  ,  and  Jane 
Susan  Sonnenchein,  of  Rockville  Center,  Long  island, 
were  married  on  december  26,  1 962  at  the  esplanade 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Following  a  Florida  honeymoon, 
the  rabhans  are  residing  in  baltimore  where  dr.  rabhan 
is  doing  his  residency  in  internal  medicine. 


BIRTHS 

Fred  M.  Bell,  t53,  Atlanta,  Ga.  -  daughter,  Augusta 
Carlisle,  June  II,  1962. 

Wm.  A.  Wood,  t54,  and  Marcella  diV.  Wood,    '53,  -  At- 
lanta, Ga.  —  son,  Andrew  Philip,  June  7,  1962. 

JACKSON   T.    GRIFFIN,    JR.  ,     '54,    COLUMBUS,    GA.   -  DAUGHTER, 

Laura  Ann,  November  8,  19620 

JAMES   C.    METTS,    JRC  ,    r55,   AND  BETTY  ANN  HOGAN  METTS, 
'55,    SAVANNAH,    GA.   -  DAUGHTER,    LYNN,     DECEMBER  10, 

1962. 

Philip  M.  Jardina,  '59,   Boston,  Mass.  -  daughter,  Mary 
Angela,  February  13,  1963. 

Jo  J.  Nixon,  III,  '55,  Orlando,  Fla.  -  daughter,  Kathleen, 
July  7,  1962.    Another  daughter:  Angela. 

Joseph  l.  Griffeth,  '56,  Commerce,  Ga.  —  son,  Joseph  l.  , 
Jr.,  November  7,  1962.    Brothers:   Bob  and  Jack. 

Mac  D.   Lockhart,  '57,  Decatur,  Ga.  -  3rd  daughter,  Jan 
Ellen,  October  12,  1962c   Still  waiting  for  that  boy; 
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W.   Edmund  Farrar,  '58,  Silver  Springs,  Md0  -  daughter, 
Virginia  Anderson,  November  10,  1962. 

Stanley  M.  Silver,  '59,  Augusta,  Ga.  -son,  Cary  William, 
December  14,  1962.    3rd  boy. 

Ray  W.  Vandiver,  '59,  Lubbock,  Tex.  -son,  Michael, 
November  29,  1962. 

Tim  Ray  Heath,  t60,  Waycross,  Ga.  -  daughter,  Mary  Ann, 
November  9,  1962. 

Harvey  Levy,  t60,  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands  -  daugh- 
ter, Larnei  Sue,  January  22,  1963. 

Larry  A.  Cohen,  '62,  Atlanta,  Ga.  -  son,  Mark  Inman, 
November  22,  1962. 


PLEASE  NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING 
DATES  AND  OCCASIONS 

Monday,  May  6th,  will  be  the  date  for  the  Annual  Alumni 
Banquet  which  w  i  l  l  beheld  in  conjunction  with  the 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GEORGIA  AT 
JEKYLL    ISLAND.     THE  BANQUET  WILL  BE  AT  THE  GOULD 

Auditorium  with  Joseph  B.  Mercer,  '51,  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

Friday,  May  17th,  will  be  the  date  for  the  fourth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Florida  Chapter  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia  Alumni  which  will  be  h  e  ld  in  con- 
junction WITH  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  FLORIDA  MEDICAL 

Association  at  the  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood  Beach, 
Florida.  Dr.  Robert  b.  Greenblatt,  professor  of 
Endocrinology  at  M.C.  G.  ,  will  be  guest  speaker. 
Joseph  J.  Bennett,  '32,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
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1.  Back  Row,   left  to  right:    Enrico  Carrasco,  Bill  Henry,  Don  Roberts,  Bob  Keim, 
Harry  Burkett,   Russell  Green,   Horace  Killam,   Vidor  Bernstein,   Zach  Kilpatrick 

AND  MlMS  AULTMAN. 

Front  Row.    Mesdames  Henry,  Keim,  Carrasco,  and  Bernstein. 

2.  Left  to  right:    Rea  Carrasco,   Harry  Burkett,  Russell  Green,  and  Enrico  Carrasco. 

3.  Left  to  right:    Bill  Henry,    Horace  Killam  and  Zach  Kilpatrick. 

4.  Russell  Green  and  Enrico  Carrasco. 

5.  Don  Roberts,  Vidor  and  Nissan  Bernstein,  Etta  Henry,  and  Bob  Keim. 
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EUROPEAN  CHAPTER  MEETING  OF  MCG  ALUMNI 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  European  chapter  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
met  at  the  Officers  Club,  U.S.  Army  Hospital  Frankfurt 
am  Main,  Germany,   on  December  1,  1962  with  ten  alumni 

PRESENT. 

Lt.  Col.  Enrico  Carrasco,  '46,  Chief  of  Pediatrics 
at  the  97th  General  Hospital  Frankfurt  (APO  757),  Pres- 
ident OF  THE  GROUP,  WAS  RESPONS  IBLE  FOR  THE  LOCAL  AR- 
RANGEMENTS. He  was  assisted  by  Capt.  Mims  C.  Aultman, 
T53,  of  the  Medical  Service,  97th  General  Hospital,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  local  chapter. 

The  newly  elected  o  f  f  i  c  e  r  s  are  Lt.  Col.  Charles 

RUSSELL  GREEN,  '46,  CHIEF  OF  RADIOLOGY  AT  THE  2ND  GEN- 
ERAL Hospital  Landstuhl  (A PO  1 80) ,  and  Capt.  John 
William  Henry,  '59,  of  the  Orthopaedic  S  e  r  v  i  c  e  ,  97th 
General  Hospital  Frankfurt,  secretary. 

Others  at  the  97th  General  Hospital  who  attended 
were  lt.  Col.  Harry  Burkett,  t52,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Anesthesiology,  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Keim,  '49,  Chief  of  psy- 
chiatry, and  Capt.  Don  Roberts,  t57,  Orthopaedic  Service. 

Also  from  the  Class  of  1959,  were  Capt.  Vidor  Bern- 
stein, Commanding  Officer  of  the  4th  Medical  Dispensary 

DARMSTADT  (APO   175),  CAPT.    HORACE  KlLLAM,    23RD  MEDICAL 

Detachment  Wildflecken  (APO  26),  and  Capt.  Zach  Kil- 
patrick,  Chief  of  Outpatient  Service,  5th  General  Hos- 
pital Bad  Cannstadt  (APO  154). 

Others  contacted  who  were  unable  to  attend  were 
Lt.  Col.  James  D.  Harvey,  T47,  2nd  General  Hospital; 
Maj.  lamar  p.  Collie,  T55,  and  lt.  Col.  David  E.  John- 
son, '49,  of  the  20th  Station  Hospital  Nurnburg  (APO 
6  9  6);  Capt.  William  Tipton,  '60,  12th  Engineer  BN  Dex- 
heim  (APO  111);  Capt.  Beverly  B.  Sanders,  '60,  732  Med- 
ical Detachment  (APO  46);  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
S chafer,  formerly  of  the  Medical  College  staff  and  now 
in  private  practice  at  12  Boulevard  de  Lorraine,  St. 
Avold  (Moselle),  France. 
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MEDICAL  TEACHING  FILMS  PRODUCED  BY  MCG 


MOVIE  STUDIO 


DO  NOT  KNOCK 
DO  NOT  INTER 
FILMING  IN  PROGRESS 


Friend,  walk  away  quietlywhen  you  see  this  sign  dis- 
played on  Talmadge  H  o  s  p  i  t  a  l  1  s  Room  S326.  Another 
teaching  film  is  under  way,  adding  to  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  sound  movies  produced  or  in  process  at  present. 
These  films  vary  in  length  from  three  to  sixty  minutes, 
in  color  or  black-and-white.    some  are  shown  more  than 

ONCE  A  month;    OTHERS  MAY  NEVER  HAVE  A  PUBLIC  SHOWING. 

HOW  DID  THIS  "STUDIO",  THE  AUDIO— VISUAL  DIVISION, 
COME  INTO  BEING  AT  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  GEORGIA?  LIMI- 
TED  SPACE  PROHIBITS  A  FULL  ACCOUNT   OF  THIS  INTERESTING 

story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  E.  J.  McCranie,  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  psychiatry  and 
Neurology  and  then-psychiatric  resident  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Froelich  initiated  the  project  leading  to  the  first  com- 
plete film,  "Mary  Stewart"  which  p  r  e  m  i  e  r  e  d  in  May, 
1961.  George  J.  Marshall,  native  A  u  g  u  s  t  a  n  formerly 
with  Technicolor  and  Walt  Disney  Studios,  edited  "Mary 
Stewart"  and  remained  as  Audio— Visual  Supervisor. 

As  with  most  ofTalmadge  Hospital,  the  raison  d'etre 

FOR  THE  STUDIO'S  EXISTENCE  IS  TEACHING.  "MARY  STEWART" 
ORIENTS  JUNIOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS,     NEW  PSYCHIATRIC  PERSON- 
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NEL,  AND  PROFESSIONALS  OVER  THE  STATE  (SUCH  AS  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSES)  TO  THE  TEAM  APPROACH  USED  IN  TREATING  PSY- 
CHIATRIC IN-PATIENTS.  Thus,  the  student  more  quickly  un- 
derstands and  ENTERS  INTO  THE  WORK*,  THE  P  U  B  L  I  C  HEALTH 
NURSE  CAN  PREPARE  THE  PROSPECTIVE  PATIENT  FOR  HOSPITALI- 
ZATION. Many  shorter  films  of  selected  cases  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  clinical  lectures  in  psychiatry  and  neu- 
rology, and  are  invaluable  aids  when  a  "live"  patient  is 
unavailable  to  illustrate  the  subject  discussed. 

Motion  pictures  illustrating  techniques  i  n  research 
or  treatment  are  proving  their  worth.  as  time  permits, 
such  films  are  made  for  a  n  y  department  requesting  the 
service.  For  example,  a  complete  color  movie  of  the  De- 
part me  nt  OF  ANESTHESIOLOGY'S  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  USING 
ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT  TO  INDUCE  ANALGESIA  IN  THE  DOG,  COM- 
PLETED LAST  YEAR ,  WAS  SHOWN  AT  A  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  MEETING 
AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  PLACES.  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  ELECTROAN- 
ALGESIA FOR  HUMAN    USE  IS   INCOMPLETE,     BUT   THE  WORK  CON— 


Anticipating  the  need  for  medical  teaching  films,  dr.  McCranie  (seated)  supported  the 
development  of  a  movie  studio  under  the  supervision  of  mr.  marshall. 
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tinues.  the  movie  demonstrates  aud  i o-v i  sually  the  ap- 
paratus involved,  technique  used,  and  results  obtained. 

to  obtain  such  an  audio-visual  record,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  dedicated,  hard— work  1  ng—  i  nto— the— wee— hours 
team.  one  representative  from  the  department  request- 
ing the  film  is  in  charge  from  the  teacher's  angle.  he 
must  know  what  the  o  b  j  e  c  t  1  v  e  is,  what  points  to  make, 
how  the  film  will  be  used,  and  how  long  it  should  be.  dr. 
Perry  volpitto,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anesthesiology,  designated  Dr.  Robert  Smith  as 
department  representative,  he  was  succeeded  by  dr.  z. 
w.  graml1ng  when  dr.  smith  moved  to  another  area. 

In  this  instance,  a  teacher-researcher-producer  com- 
bined I  N  ONE  MAN  WORKED  CLOSELY  WITH  MR.  MARSHALL  (DIR- 
ECTOR, PART-TIME  CAMERAMAN  A  N  D  EDITOR)  AND  MR.  THOMAS 
LANIER,  CAMERAMAN  FROM*  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICAL  IL- 
LUSTRATION,   TO  OBTAIN  THE  NECESSARY  AND  DESIRED  PICTORIAL 

RECORD.  The  cameramen  obviously  had  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  THE  ENTIRE  PROCEDURE  IN  ORDER  TO  PLAN  CAMERA 

angles,  and  to  know  where  film  footage  need  not  be  shot. 
It  is  expensive  and  unnecessary  to  film  action  which  real- 
ly ADDS  NOTHING  TO  THE  DESIRED  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  FILM.  THE 
"ACTORS"  LEARNED  TO  DEMONSTRATE  FOR  THE  CAMERA  SO  THEIR 
MOVEMENTS  AND  MEANING  WOULD  BE  CLEAR  AND  NATURAL.  EVEN 
AT  BEST,  HOWEVER,  3  OR  4  FEET  OF  FILM  ARE  EXPOSED  FOR  EV- 
ERY SINGLE  FOOT  IN  THE  COMPLETED  PICTURE. 

TO  SUPPLEMENT  THE  ACTION,  NARRATION  IS  AN  INTEGRAL 
PART  OF  THIS  MOVIE  SINCE  IT  IS  NOT  A  "SOUND  ON"  FILM.  THAT 
IS,  IT  WAS  FILMED  WITH  SILENT  CAMERAS,  WITH  NARRATIVE  TO 
BE  ADDED  LATER.  A  CAREFULLY  WRITTEN,  TI  M  ED— TO— THE— NTH— 
OF-A-SECOND  SCRIPT  TELLS  WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  OR  ABOUT  TO 
BEGIN.  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SCRIPT  CONTENT  RESTS 
WITH  THE  TEACHER.  HE  COLLABORATES  WITH  THE  EDITOR  WHO 
HAS  TO  CUT  THE  FILM  TO  THE  REQUIRED  LENGTH  AFTER  CHOOSING 
SCENES  WHICH  HE  BELIEVES  BEST  DEPICT  THE  TEACHER'S  OBJEC- 
TIVES. IN  ORDER  TO  DO  THIS,  HE,  TOO,  HAS  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE 
SUBJECT  PRESENTED  AND  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  FILM.  THE  SAME 
APPLIES  TO  THE  NARRATOR  WHO  SHOULD  BE!  FIRST,  A  GOOD  NAR- 
RATOR ACCUSTOM  ED  TO  VOICE  CONTROL*,  SECOND,  "IN  THE  KNOW" 
ABOUT  THE  MOVIE'S  CONTENT  AND  PURPOSE.  A  FEW  MISPRO- 
NOUNCED MEDICAL  TERMS,  ERRONEOUS  EMPHASIS,  OR  A  DRAMATIC 
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tv  approach,  can  r  u  i  n  an  otherwise  good  teaching  film, 
We  have  been  unusually  fortunate  to  have  superior  nar- 
rators such  as  Mr.  John  Lyon,  a  former  radio  engineer, 
announcer  and  producer,  who  now  is  a  development  and 
maintenance  electronics  engineer  in  the  college's  de- 
PARTMENT of  Surgery.  The  narrator  works  closely  with 
the  editor  in  timing  the  script  against  the  film  sequences, 
recording  and  re-recording  on  magnetic  tape,  until  the 
working  team  is  satisfied  that  the  objective  has  been  a- 
chieved.  The  Department  of  Medical  Illustration,  of 
course,  contributes  importantly  to  the  picture  with  draw- 
ings, titles  and  additional  art  work  as  indicated.  music 
and  sound  effects  may  be  added  to  give  a  polished  touch. 

of  course,  there  are  almost  countless  intermediate 
steps  involved  in  the  making  of  the  movie,  all  of  which 
bring  to  the  fore  and  emphasize  the  sophisticated  talents 
and  craftsmanship  of  all  the  combined  staff. 

to  illustrate  this,  it  might  be  recalled  that  in  order 
to  present  subject  matter  in  its  most  effective  manner, 
thought  must  be  given  to  such  considerations  as  choice  of 
the  right  type  film.  if  color  film  is  to  be  used  in  several 
different  settings,  the  color  balance  and  placement  of 
the  illuminating  lights  is  essential.  judgment  developed 
only  by  experience,  a  cultivated  sense  of  art,  and  keen 
knowledge  of  what  will  sustain  maximum  interest,  deter- 
mines the  s  e  q  u  e  n  c  e  of  scenes  ranging  from  so-called 
"cover  shots"  of  an  entire  group  or  set,  to  "close-ups" 
which  may  show  only  a  face,  eye,  or  even  a  microscopic 
view  of  a  laboratory  specimen. 

Carrying  these  intricacies  still  another  step,  the 
placement  of  a  film  recording  microphone  assumes  an  im- 
PORTANCE OF  ITS  OWN.     The  technique  of  placement  is  far 

DIFFERENT  FOR  LARGE  GROUPS  THAN  IT  IS  FOR  NARRATION.  YET, 
IN  THE  FINISHED  FILM,  THE  AUDIO  DYNAMICS  MUST  BE  CONSIST- 
ENT IF  ONE  PARTIS  NOT  TO  BE  D  I STRACT I  NGL  Y  LOUD  WHILE  OTHER 
PORTIONS  OF  THE  SOUND  ARE  DISTURBINGLY  LOW  IN  VOLUME.  |N 
ADDITION,  THE  MICROPHONE  LOCATION  MUST  BE  SUCH  THAT  IT 
MINIMIZES  THE  NOISES  OF  BREATHING  AND  SHUFFLING  OF  PAPERS 
BY  THE  NARRATOR  WHILE  STILL  PICKING  UP  HIS  VOICE  TO  BEST 
ADVANTAGE. 
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Even  the  selection  of  incidental  music  is  an  art  unto 
itself.  First,  it  must  b  e  determined  that  the  desired 
music  is  free  of  copyright  restrictions  which  would  make 

the  producer  liable  for  special  license  fees.  then,  of 
course,  the  mood,  tempo,  instrumentation,  and  melody  of 
the  music  must  complement  the  subject  matter  of  the  mo- 
tion picture.  how  ridiculous  it  would  be,  for  instance,  if 
the  movie  projector  would  bellow  forth  with  heroic  wag- 
nerian music  while  the  screen  was  showing  a  psychiatric 
interview  technique  between  a  physician  and  his  patient, 
just  as  important  is  avoidance  of  using  music  for  music's 

SAKE. 

But  taking  all  things  into  account,,  the  film  is  com- 
pleted at  LAST,   AND  THE  W  A  I  T  I  N  G  BEGINS  AGAIN  WHILE  THE 

film  laboratory  does  its  final  job.  already,  there  has 
been  waiting  for  t  h  e  first  footage  shots,  then  waiting 
for  the  "work  print"  after  the  editor  cuts  the  original. 
The  finished  product  finally  arrives  and  sneak  previews 
are  arranged.  it's  an  exciting,  gratifying  time,  especial- 
ly when  there  is  a  well-executed  product  available  for 
use  any  time  a  teacher  says,  "could  we  show  the  'so-and- 
so'  film  tomorrow?11 

The  objective  of  the  preceding  comments  is  to  show 

THAT  HOME-TYPE  MOVIES  ARE    PASSE  AT  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

of  Georgia.  A  professional  staff  of  skilled  and  under- 
standing technicians  IS  AVAILABLE  TO  MAKE  GOOD  MEDICAL 
TEACHING  FILMS.      FACULTY  MEMBERS  REPRESENTING  MANY  OF 


The  evolution  of  a  sound  motion  picture.    I.    "work  print"  without  sound;  2. 

SPROCKETED  MAGNETIC  FILM  ON  WHICH  SOUND  IS  FIRST  RECORDED;  3.  MAGNETIC  SOUND 
IS  TRANSFERRED  TO  OPTICAL  SOUND  NEGATIVE  FOR  EDITING  PURPOSES;  4.  COMBINED 
MOTION  PICTURE  SEQUENCE  WITH  ACCOMPANYING  OPTICAL  SOUND  TRACK.  (16  MM  FILM 
IS  SHOWN  SLIGHTLY  ENLARGED). 
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the  hospital  services  are  interested  in,  are  working  on, 
or  have  completed  numerous  films  already.  these  de- 
partments include  psychiatry  and  neurology,  which  pur- 
chased the  major  equipment  in  use,  engaged  mr.  marshall, 
and  which  continues  to  otherwise  financially  support  the 
studio.  Other  departments  which  are  using  or  have  used 
these  facilities  and  personnel  t  o  make  films  are  anes- 
THESIOLOGY, Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Thoracic  Surgery, 
pathology,  and  medical  illustration.  pediatrics  and 
Neuropathology  joined  recently  in  making  a  unique  pre- 
sentation of  Hallervorden-Spatz  disease,  a  production 
shown  i  n  Munich  at  the  International  Congress  on  Neuro- 
pathology. Movies  i  n  process  now  include  one  of  the  en- 
graving process  for  Medical  Illustration,  open  heart  sur- 
gery, AN  OBSTETRICAL  DELIVERY,  AND  STILL  ANOTHER  WHICH 
MAY  PROVE  THE  GROSS  INACCURACIES  OF  THE  SPHGYMOMANO— 
METER. 

With  recent  acoustical  improvements  in  the  studio, 
good  quality  "sound  on"  films  have  become  a  reality. 
This  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Paul  Duncan, 
the  latter  recently  released  from  televis  ion  engi  neer- 
ing  in  the  United  States  Army.  Mr.  Duncan  now  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  pathology  as  a  photographic 
technician.  After  working  hours,  he  continues  to  assist 
Mr.  Marshall  on  a  new  audio  c  o  n  t  r  o  l  system  for  the 
studio.  Revamped  and  new  equipment  means  that  sound  can 
be  improved  on  some  old  films,  and  that  new  films  such  as 
the  Urban  Renewal  Project  (see  page  11)  will  be  better 
from  the  outset. 

it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  teaching  of 
many  clinical,  classroom  and  laboratory  subjects  can  be 
enhanced  through  the  use  of  motion  pictures.  a  movie 
provides  the  advantage  of  demanding  and  getting  maximum 
attention.  utilized  correctly,  it  permits  the  teacher 
and  student  to  share  a  common  experience.  knowledge  of 
its  limitations  as  well  as  of  its  advantages  make  it  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  dimensions  of  the  classroom. 

making  movies  is  a  business.  at  the  medical  college 
of  Georgia,  the  movie  business  pays  a  rich  dividend  to  the 
producer  who  invests  his  time  and  thought. 
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of  February  15,  1963. 


Threat  posed  to  Augusta  medical  school 

*  *  *      Centralization  of  facilities  causes  concern     *  *  * 


By  WAYNE  KELLEY 
Of  Our  Atlanta  Bureau 

ATLANTA— Medical  College  of  Georgia  officials 
and  friends  are  seriously  concerned  over  State 
Department  of  Health  proposals  to  concentrate 
more  than  $33  million  in  public  health  facilities 
and  equipment  in  the  Atlanta  area  during  the 
next  five  years. 

Current  Department  of  Health  plans  earmark 
only  $1,215,573  in  capital  outlay  funds  during 
1963-68  for  new  projects  near  the  state's  medical 
school  at  Augusta. 

Dr.  Harry  B.  O'Rear,  president  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  warned  that  such  a  large 
accumulation  of  state  health  services  in  Atlanta 
could  ultimately  threaten  the  quality  of  medical 
school  education  at  Augusta. 

Most  of  the  Health  Department's  proposed  pro- 
jects for  the  Atlanta  area  would  operate  in  con- 
junction with  the  Emory  University  Medical 
School  or  would  make  use  of  Emory  faculty. 

More  than  half  of  the  $33  million  in  capital 
funds  slated  for  Atlanta  would  go  into  mental 
health  programs. 

O'Rear  said  the  primary  aim  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  is  education  and  training  of 
medical  students,  "but  at  the  same  time,"  he 
added,  "you  can  not  separate  this  from  medical 
services  if  you  are  going  to  do  a  good  job." 

He  pointed  out  that  to  properly  train  doctors 
a  medical  school  must  treat  patients  in  various 
fields  of  health  disorders. 


"One  of  the  unique  things  about  medical  educa- 
tion is  that  in  the  process  of  the  education  it 
is  necssary  to  render  a  great  assistance  to 
medical  services,"  O'Rear  stated. 

"My  concern  is  that  so  many  of  the  state 
rendered  services  are  being  concentrated  in  the 
Atlanta  area  that  there  is  a  likelihood  the  source 
of  our  medical  service  patients  will  diminish  to 
the  point  where  our  medical  education  is  jeopard- 
ized," he  maintained. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has 
submitted  six  capital  outlay  proposals  totaling 
$20,914,136  for  the  Atlanta  area.  The  project  list 
appeared  in  the  1963-65  Georgia  Budget  Report. 

A  seventh  Atlanta  project,  a  Mental  Health 
Center  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  Emory 
University,  will  be  finished  in  1964  but  was  not 
included  on  the  list.  Estimated  cost  of  the 
center  for  intensive  treatment  of  mental  illness 
is  $13  million. 

The  State  Welfare  Department  is  also  building 
a  $1  million  Georgia  Youth  Center  which  will  be 
operated  by  Emory  faculty  in  Atlanta. 

The  Health  Department  proposed  two  new 
Augusta  projects  totaling  $1,215,573  and  addi- 
tional work  at  Gracewood  State  School  and  Hos- 
pital in  Augusta  amounting  to  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion. 

Dr.  John  Venable,  direcloi  of  the  State  Health 
Department,  also  said  regarding  establishment 
of  the  projects  that  "none  of  these  locations  are 
firmly  fixed  except  for  the  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter." 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  not  yet  ap- 
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proved  the  projects,  he  added. 

Vcnable  said  the  Mental  Health 
Center  was  placed  in  Atlanta  for 
three  reasons:  1.  Metropolitan  At- 
lanta has  25  per  cent  of  the  state's 
population.  2.  "Emory  seemed 
much  more  interested  in  expand- 
ing its  facilities  at  the  time  'of 
the  decision  >  than  did  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia."  3.  The  loca- 
tion provides  hotter  administrative 
liaison  with  the  State  Health  De- 
partment headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

"The  determining  factor  was 
the  concentration  of  population  in 
this  area,"  Venablc  stated. 

The  Health  Department  has  pro- 
posed building  of  a  new  Battey 
State  Hospital  for  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  "in  the  Atlanta  area 
with  access  to  Emory  University 
School  of  Medicine  for  teaching 
purposes." 

At  present  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  faculty  and  resident  phy- 
sicians work  at  the  Battey  State 
Hospital  in  Rome.  The  Health  De- 
partment's plans  in  conjunction 
with  P'mory  would  cut  off  access 
of  state  medical  college  physicians 
to  the  hospital,  sources  here  said. 

Placuig  of  the  new  Battey  Hos- 
pital near  Emory  is  one  of  the 
moves  not  yet  firmly  fixed,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Vcnable.  Floyd 
County  residents  have  been  active- 
ly trying  to  keep  the  hospital  in 
Rome. 

Some  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  Medical  School  are  re- 
portedly worried  over  the  pro- 
posed concentration  of  public 
health  projects  near  Emory,  a 
private  institution. 

Dr.  O'Rear  confirmed  that  "I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  is  con- 
cerned about  this  concentration  of 
public  health  hospitals  and  activi- 
ties in  the  Atlanta  area,"  but  he 
declined  to  mention  any  names. 

A  prominent  doctor,  who  re- 
quested that  his  name  not  be 
used,  pointed  out  that  Emory  Uni- 
versity would  gain  a  great  deal 
of  financial  support  for  its  facul- 
ty from  state-paid  operating  costs 
of  the  proposed  Atlanta  facilities. 

Research  funds  and  grants  con- 
nected with  the  projects  will  also 
provide  a  boost  for  Emory  faculty 


recruitment  and  support,  the 
doctor  stated. 

Dr.  Venablc  maintained  that  the 
State  Health  Department  is  con- 
cerned exclusively  in  getting  need- 
ed health  service  programs  to 
the  public,  and  has  little  interest 
in  where  the  facility  goes  unless 
the  location  affects  functioning  of 
the  program. 

Speaking  of  the  $13  million 
Mental  Health  Center,  Venablc 
said,  "we  are  thinking  entriely 
selfishly  (of  public  service*  and 
it  just  happens  that  our  selfish 
interests  are  Emory's." 

Health  Department  capital  out- 
lay proposals  listed  in  the  Bud- 
get Report  include  the  following 
'According  to  Venable  they  ar» 
not  listed  necessarily  in  order  of 
priority) : 

1.  New  Battey  State  Hospital, 
location  in  Atlanta  area  with  ac- 
cess to  Emory  University  School 
of  Medicine  for  teaching  purposes, 
estimated  cost  $8,360,545. 

2.  Center  for  Educational  Re- 
habilitation of  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed Children,  location  in  Deca- 
tur adjacent  to  Emory  University, 
estimated  cost  $384,015. 

3.  Demonstration  Half-way 
House  for  mentally  ill.  location 
in  Augusta  area  near  medical 
school  and  Psychiatric  resources, 
estimated  cost  $126,316. 

4.  New  school  and  hospital  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  location  in 
Atlanta  area  near  Emory  Uni- 
versity, estimated  cost  $9,583,851. 

5.  New  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
Alcoholics,  location  in  Atlanta 
area  near  medical  and  psychiatric 
resources,  estimated  cost  $1,307,- 
645. 

6.  Demonstration  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter for  the  mentally  ill,  location 
in  Atlanta  area  near  medical 
school  with  psychiatric  resources, 
estimated  cost  $153,000. 

7.  Residential  Treatment  Center 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
location  in  Augusta  area  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia,  estimated  cost  $1,089,- 
257 

8.  Adolescent  Housing  Cottage 
and  Research  lab  and  equipment, 
location  in  Atlanta,  estimated  cost 
$1,125,080. 
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it  is  obvious  from  this  reprinted  news  article  that 
plans  which  might  interfere  with  proper  growth  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  are  being  discussed  in  At- 
lanta. 

A  review  of  the  college's  present  and  recent  past 

WILL  MAKE  APPARENT  A  BROAD  PANORAMA  OF  ACADEMIC  AND  PHYS- 
ICAL GROWTH.     The  program  of  development  must   not  be 

IMPEDED  BY  AN  UNREALISTIC  AND  UNAPPRECI ATI VE  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARD THE  COLLEGE'S  ABILITY  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  MOUNTING 
HEALTH  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATE. 

AS  ALWAYS,  THE  COLLEGE  NEEDS  THE  HELP  OF  ITS  ALUMNI, 
ITS  FACULTY.  ..  A  L  L  ITS  FRIENDS  AND  SUPPORTERS.  EVALUATE 
THE  COLLEGE'S  FUTURE  FOR  YOURSELF,  AND  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
YOUR  CONCLUSIONS  DETERMINE  HOW  BEST  YOU  CAN  AID  THE 
SCHOOL. 


 X- 


the  use  of  vending  machines  in  canada  as  a  fund-rais- 
ing device  for  the  nat  1 onal  foundat i  on  for  neuromuscular 
Diseases'  "Mend  Fund"  returns  80  percent  of  its  nickels 
and  pennies  to  the  machines  '  owners.  .  .  5  percent  to  ac- 
count i  ng  s  er  vi ces ...  and  only  1  5  percent  to  the  charity,  of 
which  half  goes  to  expenses. 

a  t  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  supporters  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  Foundation  have  the  satis- 
faction OF  KNOWING  THAT  THEIR  CONTRIBUTIONS  DON'T  FINANCE 
ILL-ADVISED  GIMMICKS;  THEIR  MONEY  GOES  TO  WORK  AS  IN- 
TENDED,   RIGHT  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 


MORE  AND  MORE  DOCTORS  THINK  PEOPLE  SHOULD  WORK  AFTER 
60,  AND  A  LOT  OF  BOSSES  THINK  IT  WOULDN'T  HURT  BEFORE  THAT. 
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A  YEAR'S  LEAVE  AT  THE 
ATOMIC  BOMB  CASUALTY  COMMISSION 
HIROSHIMA  -  NAGASAKI,  JAPAN 
L.  D.  Stoddard,  M.  D. 

PROFESSOR  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  PATHOLOGY 


"THE  STORY  OF  THE  COMMISSION  IS  A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
AND  OF  THEIR  PEOPLE.  IT  IS  THE  STORY  OF  A  CAUSE  IN  SEARCH 
OF  ITS  EFFECTS.  SPECIFICALLY,  IT  IS  THE  RECORD  OF  AN  AT- 
TEMPT TO  LEARN  ALL  THAT  CAN  BE  LEARNED  OF  THE  LATE  EFFECTS 
OF  IONIZING  RADIATIONS  ON  MAN  FROM  A  LONG-TERM  STUDY  OF 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THOSE  WHO  SURVIVED  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  ATOMIC 
BOMBS  EXPLODED   OVER  HIROSHIMA  AND  NAGASAKI   IN  AUGUST 

1945.  Tl1- 

The  Commission  maintains  facilities  in  both  cities, 
which  are  separated  by  a  seven-hour  train  ride.  the  fa- 
cilities are  out-patient  departments,  clinical  labora- 
tories, diagnostic  radiology  services,  pathology  depart- 
ments, and  large  statistical  and  ep1demological  services. 
They  are  not  centers  for  treatment.  When  abnormalities 
are  found,  patients  are  referred  to  local  japanese  doctors 
and  hospitals.  the  commission  does  not  operate  hospitals 
although  in  hiroshima  there  are  twelve  research  beds. 
Nor  are  these  institutes  for  experimental  radiation  bio- 
logy. Facilities  are  not  available  for  animal  experimen- 
tation. The  Commission's  work  is  to  search  for  late  ef- 
fects of  radiation  on  man.  We  shall  see  that  this  is  a 
broad  medical  problem. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  American  and  the  Japanese.  The  sponsoring  agencies 
are  the  American  National  Academy  of  Sciences  -  National 
Research  Council,  and  the  Japanese  National  Institute  of 
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Health.  Each  sponsoring  agency  has  a  national  advisory 
council.  American  funds  come  from  a  grant  made  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Academy  -  Research 
Council.  Liaison  is  maintained  with  appropriate  agencies 
in  America  and  in  Japan.  The  director,  as  his  predeces- 
sors, is  American.  There  are  three  Japanese  associate 
directors.  The  present  director,  Dr.  George  Darling,  is 
on  leave  from  Yale  University.  He  divides  his  time  almost 
equally  between  hiroshima  and  nagasaki.  for  the  past 
several  years  he  has  provided  administrative  continuity 
and  guidance  most  important  to  the  successful  work  of 
the  Commission  since  most  American  and  Japanese  scien- 
tists ARE  ON  LEAVE,  AS  I  WAS,  FOR  VARYING  LENGTHS  OF  SER- 
VICE. 

The  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  is  distributed  among  four  major 
departments:  medicine,  statistics  and  epidemiology,  med- 
ical sociology,  and  pathology.  The  heads  of  departments 
are  based  in  hiroshima  but  also  guide  the  work  of  the 
staff  i  n  Nagasaki.  Resident  departmental  staffs  are 
maintained  in  each  city.  the  commission  is  aided  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  of  Yale  University  for  support 
of  the  medical  program  and  the  department  of  pathology 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  for  the 
pathology  program.  dr.  sidney  madden,  chairman  of  the 
pathology  department  at  u.  c.  l.  a.  ,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  have  headed  the  pathology  program  dur- 
ing one-year  periods  of  leave  from  their  university.  how- 
ever, other  medical  schools  are  represented  by  americans 
on  the  staff,  and  dr0  madden  invited  me  to  go  out  for  a 
year  to  be  followed  during  the  present  year  by  dr.  mur- 
RAY Angevine,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pathology 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Several  Japanese  univer- 
sities INCLUDING  THOSE  AT  HIROSHIMA  AND  NAGASAKI  ALSO  AS- 
sist in  scientific  staffing. 

The  dramatic  causes  whose  effects  are  sought  are 
well  known.  the  atomic  bombs  exploded  over  the  two 
cities  emitted  different  kinds  of  radiation,  but  for  bio- 
logical purposes  it  thus  far  seems  acceptable  to  consider 
them  similar.  most  of  the  energy  released  was  diss  1 pated 
in  shock  and  thermal  effects  that  produced  injuries  like 
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THOSE  CAUSED  BY  OTHER  KINDS  OF  EXPLOSIVES.  ONLY  15  PER 
CENT  OF  THE  ENERGY  WAS  RADIOACTIVE  AND  TWO— THIRDS  OF  IT 
CONSISTED  OF  RADIOACTIVE  PRODUCTS  SO  FINELY  DISINTEGRATED 
IN  THE  FIREBALL  THAT  THEY  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  CARRIED  INTO  THE 
STRATOSPHERE  BY  T  H  E  SHOCK  WAVE.  THERE  WAS  LITTLE  LOCAL 
CONTAMINATION.  THEREFORE,  THE  MEDICAL  PROBLEM  WAS  TO 
IDENTIFY  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  INSTANTANEOUS,  WHOLE-BODY  EX- 
POSURE TO  IONIZING  RADIATIONS,  GAMMA  RAYS  AND  NEUTRONS. 
THE  IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS  OCCURRED  IN  INVERSE  RATIO  TO  THE 
DISTANCE  FROM  THE  HYPOCENTER  BUT  WERE  MODIFIED  BY  SHIELD- 
ING. PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS  IN  LATER  TESTS  INDICATED  THAT 
RADIATION  DOSAGE  APPROACHED  ZERO  AT  APPROXIMATELY  2500 
METERS  FROM  THE  HYPOCENTER,  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACUTE 
RADIATION  INJURY  WAS  CONS  ISTENT  WITH  THESE  MEASUREMENTS. 
THE  EARLY  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  RADIATION  INJURY  ARE  BY  NOW  A 
MATTER  OF  COMMON  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CAN  BE  RELATED  TO  INJURY 
OF  CELLS  SUCH  AS  INTESTINAL  EPITHELIUM  AND  BONE  MARROW 
THAT  RAPIDLY  PROLIFERATE  TO  MAINTAIN  PROTECTIVE  COVERINGS 
AND  TO  PRODUCE  PHAGOCYTES  AND  ANTIBODIES. 


EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
1947  -  1955 

The  work  of  the  Commission  got  underway  in  late  1947. 


IT  ALL  BEGAN  HERE.  THESE  ARE  THE  R I S I NG  ATOM  BOMB  CLOUDS, 
PHOTOGRAPHED   AT  20,000  FEET  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AlR 

Force.    Hiroshima  (l),  Nagasaki  (r). 
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A  PROGRAM  HAD  TO  BE  DEVISED  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  POST-WAR 
DEVASTATION  AND  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DISTRESS.  THE  TASK 
OF  IDENTIFYING  SURVIVORS  WAS  FORMIDABLE.  IT  WAS  ASSUMED 
THAT  LATE  EFFECTS  AMONGST  SURVIVORS  MIGHT  BE  MANIFESTED 
BY  ENTIRELY  NEW  DISEASES,  BY  ALTERED  INCIDENCE  OF  KNOWN 
DISEASES,  BY  CHANGES  IN  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  KNOWN  DIS- 
EASES, AND  BY  CHANGES  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MEASUREMENTS  NOT 
EXPRESSED  AS  DISEASE.  IT  CAN  NOW  BE  SAID  THAT  THE  FIRST 
EXPECTATION  TURNED  OUT  TO  BE  LARGELY  UNFULFILLED,  AND  IN 
MY  O  P  I  N  I  O  N  THERE  IS  NO  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  FOR  USE  OF  TERMS 
SUCH  AS  A-BOMB  DISEASE.  SINCE  QUALITATIVELY  NEW  DISEASES 
DIFFERENT  FROM  ANY  EVER  BEFORE  SEEN  WERE  NOT  DISCOVERED, 
IT  BECAME  APPARENT  THAT  POPULATION  SAMPLES  OF  EXPOSED 
PERSONS  WOULD  NEED  TO  BE  COMPARED  WITH  CONTROL  SAMPLES 
OF  NONEXPOSED.  DURING  THE  EARLY  YEARS,  SPECIAL  POPULA- 
TIONS WERE  DEVISED  FOR  ALMOST  EVERY  STUDY.  SOME  OF  THESE 
POPULATIONS  WERE  QUITE  SMALL.  OTHER  POPULATIONS  STUDIED 
WERE  LARGE.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THERE  WERE  ONLY  A  FEW  CASES  OF 
PREGNANT  MOTHERS  EXPOSED  TO  THE  BOMB  WITHIN  2000  METERS 
OF  THE  HYPOCENTER.  BUT  ALMOST  THE  ENTIRE  CITIES  OF  HIRO- 
SHIMA AND  Nagasaki  came  to  be  canvassed  for  cases  of  leu- 
kemia. 

Because  the  main  purpose  of  this  account  is  to  give 
some  idea  of -the  commission's  work  today,  the  results  of 
earlier  studies  will  be  only  mentioned.  the  two  refer- 
ences given  present  these  results  in  some  detail  and  give 
additional  references  to  definitive  publications.  2'  3« 
Also  results  of  all  scientific  studies  are  published  by 
abcc  as  bilingual  technical  reports  available  in  scien- 
tific libraries.  the  leukemia  studies  are  best  known. 
Expected  normal  rates  of  20  -  30  cases  per  million  per- 
sons PER  YEAR  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN  ROSE  AS  HIGH  AS  100  —  400 
CASES  PER  MILLION  PER  YEAR  IN  HIROSHIMA  AND  NAGASAKI  AND 
REACHED  A  PEAKDURING  THE  YEARS  1950-1953.  THE  FREQUENCY 
OF  CASES  BORE  AN  INVERSE  RELATIONSHIP  TO  DISTANCE  FROM  THE 
HYPOCENTER  IN  THE  POPULATION  AT  RISK.  HOWEVER,  THE  MOR- 
PHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS,  AND  THE  AGE  AND  SEX  INCIDENCES 
WERE  IN  NOWAY  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  USUAL  KINDS  OF  LEUKEMIA 
FOUND  AMONGST  JAPANESE.  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THERE  IS  NO  WAY 
TO   DISTINGUISH  A  CAS  E   CAUSED  OR  TRIGGERED  BY  EXPOSURE  TO 
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THE  EXPLOSION  FROM  ANY  OTHER.  LESS  THAN  1000  PREGNANT 
WOMEN  WERE  EXPOSED  WITHIN  2000  METERS  OF  THE  HYPOCENTER, 
AND  A  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  THESE  PREGNANCI  ES  RESULTED  IN 
MICROCEPHALIC  CHILDREN  SOME  OF  WHOM  WERE  MENTALLY  DE- 
FECTIVE. Such  direct  effects  of  interuterine  radiation 
are  different,  of  course,  from  genetical  effects  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  exposure  of  parents  to  the 
bombs.  Therefore,  between  1948  and  1954  a  rather  large 
study  was  undertaken  of  some  72,000  pregnancies  in  about 
10  per  cent  of  which  one  or  both  parents  were  exposed 
within  2000  meters.  among  the  latter  group,  no  increase 
was  found  in  stillbirths,  overt  malformations,  neonatal 
mortality,  nor  were  there  abnormalities  in  weight  and 
growth  at  the  age  of  nine  months.  the  group  was  large 
enough  to  have  detected  doubling  in  rates  of  abnormal 
conditions  studied.  a  slight  difference  was  found  in  the 
ratio  of  male  and  female  children  born  to  exposed  per- 
sons, and  the  genetical  meaning  of  the  observation  is  still 
under  discussion.  while  radiation  cataracts  were  a  great 
rarity,  small  plaques  on  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens 
were  found  in  a  few  hundred  persons,  particularly  those 
who  suffered  acute  rad  i  at  i onal  effects  indicated  by  90 
per  cent  epilation.  most  of  these  ocular  lesions  do  not 
require  enucleation,  and  pathological  studies  have  not 
been  done. 

THE  UNIFIED  PROGRAM 
1956  to  DATE 

B  Y  THE  1 950TS  IT  WAS  EVIDENT  THAT  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
LATE  EFFECTS  WOULD  HAVE  TO  BE  BASED  ON  STATISTICAL  AND 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  METHODS  INVOLVING  A  FIXED  POPULATION  SAM- 
PLE OF  EXPOSED  PERSONS  AND  MATCHED  CONTROLS.  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  SUCH  A  POPULATION  BECAME  FEASIBLE  AFTER  THE 
FIRST  POST-WAR  JAPANESE  CENSUS  IN  1950.  EACH  HOUSEHOLD 
RESPONDENT  WAS  ASKED  WHETHER  OR  NOT  ANYONE  IN  THE  HOUSE- 
HOLD HAD  BEEN  IN  EITHER  CITY  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  EXPLOSION. 
BY  THE  MIDDLE  1950TS  A  POPULATION  SAMPLE  OF  100,000  PER- 
SONS RESIDING  IN  THE  TWO  CITIES  WAS  ASSEMBLED.  ROUGHLY, 
HALF  THE  SAMPLE  IS  MADE  UP  OF  PERSONS  EXPOSED  WITHIN  2500 
METERS  OF  THE  HYPOCENTER   AND  INCLUDES  A  VERY  LARGE  FRAC- 
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TION  OF  THE  SURVIVORS  EXPOSED  WITHIN  2000  METERS,  WHICH 
IS  CALLED  THE  INNER  PROXIMAL  ZONE.  THIS  PART  OF  THE  POPU- 
LATION SAMPLE  WAS  STATISTICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
AND  THEN  MATCHED  AS  NEARLY  AS  POSSIBLE  BY  TWO  CONTROL 
SAMPLES  OF  SUITABLE  SIZE  AND  SUITABLE  AGE  AND  SEX  DISTRIB- 
UTION. ONE  CONTROL  GROUP  IS  MADE  UP  OF  PERSONS  PRESENT- 
LY RESIDENT  IN  THE  CITIES  BUT  NOT  THERE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  BOMB- 
ING. A  PERHAPS  MORE  IMPORTANT  CONTROL  SAMPLE  IS  MADE  UP 
OF  PERSONS  WHO  RESIDED  IN  THE  CITIES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  BOMB- 
ING BUT  WERE  EXPOSED  BEYOND  2500  METERS  BUT  WITHIN  10,000 
METERS,  A  ZONE  I  N  WHICH  LITTLE  IF  ANY  IRRADIATION  WAS  RE- 
CEIVED.    The  latter  control  sample  is  important  because 

THESE  PERSONS  WERE  SUBJECT  TO  MUCH  OF  THE  SOCIAL  AND  EC- 
ONOMIC DISORGANIZATION  AND  ITS  ATTENDANT  NUTRITIONAL  AND 
HEALTH  PROBLEMS  THAT  WERE  EXPERIENCED  IN  THE  TWO  CITIES 
DURING  THE  IMMEDIATE  POST-WAR  YEARS.  BY  1960  THE  POPU- 
LATION SAMPLE  HAD  SUFFERED  AN  ATTRITION  OF  ABOUT  10  PER 
CENT  AS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  DEATHS  AND  AN  ADDITIONAL  10  PER 
CENT  AS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  CITIES0 

IN  SUMMARY,  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE  POPULATION  IS  A  STA- 
TISTICALLY CONSTRUCTED  SAMPLE  OF  SURVIVORS  EXPOSED  TO 
RADIATION  AND  RESIDENT  IN  ONE  OR  THE  OTHER  OF  THE  TWO 
CITIES,  AND  MATCHED  CONTROL  POPULATION  SAMPLES  OF  PERSONS 
NOT  EXPOSED  TO  RADIATION  AND  ALSO  RESIDENT  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
CITIES.  IT  IS  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  PERM  IT  W  I  T  H  CONSIDERABLE 
CONFIDENCE  SEARCH  FOR  LATE  RADI ATIONAL  EFFECTS  WHICH  AS 
WE  HAVE  ALREADY  SEEN  MUST  BE  DETERMINED  BY  COMPARISONS 
BETWEEN  IRRADIATED  AND  CONTROL  SAMPLES.  IT  IS  A  CLOSED 
POPULATION  TO  WHICH  NO  ONE  WILL  BE  ADDED.  EACH  PERSON  IN 
THE  SAMPLE  IS  KNOWN  AND  HIS  RECORD  CAN  BE  FOUND  QUICKLY 
THROUGH  THE  DATA    PROCESSING  SECTION  IN   THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Statistics  and  Epidemiology.   Necessary  information  about 

EACH  PERSON  HAS  BEEN  ASSEMBLED  AND  PRESENTLY  IS  COMPLETE 
EXCEPT  FOR  SHIELDING  DATA  STILL  BEING  COMPILED  FOR  THE 
PART  OF  THE  SAMPLE  EXPOSED  TO  RADIATION.  UNTIL  SHIELDING 
DATA  ARE  COMPLETE,  DOSAGE  HAS  TO  BE  EQUATED  INVERSELY 
WITH  DISTANCE  FROM  THE  HYPOCENTER,  A  NOT  UNR  EASONA13LE 
PROCEDURE  IN  A  SAMPLE  OF  THIS  SIZE,  BUT  REFINEMENT  IN  1  Mi: 
ORETICAL  INDIVIDUAL  DOSAGE  WILL  BECOME  POSSIBLE  WHI  N  MIL 
SHIELDING  DATA  ARE  COMPLETED.     THE  UNIFORM   PROGRAM  MEANS 


that  from  the  time  of  construction  of  the  sample  all 
studies,  major  and  ancillary,  at  abcc  are  related  to  and 
carried  out  within  the  s  a  m  p  l  e  .  the  experimental  plan 
would  anticipate  that  the  sample  be  followed  until  death 
of  its  members. 

There  are  i  n  the  unified  program  three  major  studies 
designed  to  answer  major  questions  concerning  possible 

LATE  EFFECTS  OF  RAD  I  AT  IONAL  EXPOSURE  IN  THE  BOMBINGS.  THE 
FIRST  IS  THE  LIFE  SPAN  STUDY  INVOLVING  THE  ENTIRE  POPULA- 
TION sample.  The  second  is  the  Adult  Health  Study  in- 
volving A  SUBSAMPLE  OF  20,000  PERSONS  SELECTED  STATISTI- 
cally from  the  entire  sample.  the  third  major  study  is 
the  Pathology  program.  Although  my  work  was  concerned 
mainly  with  the  last,  the  pathology  program  is  really  an 
extension,  and  a  most  important  extension,  of  the  first 
two  studies. 

The  Life  Span  Study  is  designed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  life  span  of  exposed  persons  differs  from  con- 
trols and  whether  or  n  o  t  exposed  persons  have  diseases 
different  from  controls.  a  complex  but  amazingly  work- 
able system  has  been  devised  so  that  abcc  is  informed 
of  every  death  in  the  two  cities.  the  population  of 
Hiroshima  is  over  400,000  and  Nagasaki  over  300,000.  Upon 
being  notified  of  the  death  of  a  person,  the  statistical 
Section  of  ABCC  can  determine  in  a  few  minutes  whether 

OR  NOT  HE  WAS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SAMPLE.  THE  MINIMUM  MOR- 
TALITY INFORMATION  OBTAINED  ABOUT  EACH  PERSON  IS  HIS  AGE 
AT  DEATH  AND  THE  DEATH  CERTIFICATE  DIAGNOSIS.  THIS  IN- 
FORMATION PERMITS  ASSEMBLING  OF  DEATH  RATES  OF  EXPOSED 
AND  CONTROL  PERSONS  AND  GIVES  SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE 
KINDS  OF  DISEASES  THEY  HAVE.  MANY  REALIZE  THAT  DEATH  CER- 
TIFICATE DIAGNOSES  ARE  NOTORIOUSLY  UNRELIABLE  AND  WOULD 
ANTICIPATE  THAT  THE  PATHOLOGY  PROGRAM  IS  DESIGNED  TO 
CHECK  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  MAJOR  DISEASES  AND  CAUSES 
OF  DEATH. 

The  Adult  Health  Study  is  designed  to  determine  the 
kind  of  illnesses  experienced  by  exposed  and  control  pop- 
ULATION samples.   The  20,000  persons  participating  in  this 

STUDY  VOLUNTEER  TO  COME  TO  THE  COMMISSION'S  CENTERS 
FOR  PERIODIC   HEALTH  EXAMINATIONS  ONCE  EVERY  TWO  YEARS. 
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visits  are  scheduled  so  as  to  permit  further  selection 
from  this  subsample  of  20,000  still  smaller  subsamples 
for  special  short-term  medical  or  physiological  studies, 
laboratory  examinations  are  designed  to  give  maximum 
basic  information  without  causing  undue  inconvenience  to 
the  participants.  each  person  has  a  medical  chart  much 
like  those  found  in  a  good  hosp i tal  out-pati  ent  department 
exceptthat  laboratory  tests  probably  are  more  extensive, 
if  abnormalities  are  found,  the  patient  is  assisted  by  be- 
ing referred  to  his  physician  or  to  local  health  centers 
or  the  medical  schools. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  pathology  program  is 
the  autopsy  studies  done  on  deceased  members  of  the  popu- 
LATION sample.  Careful  and  complete  autopsies  are  re- 
quired TO  DISCOVER  NOT  ONLY  THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH, 
BUT  ALSO  MAJOR  DISEASES  WHETHER  OR  NOT  RELATED  TO  THE  IM- 
MEDIATE CAUSE  OF  DEATH.  IN  MY  OPINION,  IT  IS  THESE  STUDIES 
ALONE  THAT  WILL  PROVIDE  IMPORTANT  ANSWERS  CONCERNING  THE 
FREQUENCY  OF  DISEASES  AMONGST  EXPOSED  AND  CONTROL  PER- 
SONS AND  A  VERY  NECESSARY  CHECK  ON  THE  RELIABILITY  OF  THE 
OVERALL  DEATH  CERTIFICATE  DIAGNOSES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  POPU- 
LATION SAMPLE  OF  100,000.  JUST  AS  THE  ADULT  HEALTH  STUDY 
PROVIDES  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDIES,  SO  DO  THE  AUTOP- 
SY MATERIALS.  WE  ALREADY  SAID  THAT  ABCC  IS  INFORMED  OF 
EVERY  DEATH  IN  THE  CITIES  AND  KNOWS  WHICH  DEATHS  HAVE  OC- 
CURRED WITHIN  THE  POPULATION  S  A  M  P  L  E  .  However,  it  has 
BEEN  A  MONUMENTAL  TASK  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ADEQUATE  AUTOPSY  PER- 
CENTAGE. Notifications  of  death  cannot  be  waited  for  in 
routine  fashion,  but  the  health  department,  funeral 
companies  and  hospitals  must  be  canvassed  daily  by  the 
department  of  medical  sociology0  many  complexities 
arise  because  about  80  per  cent  of  deaths  occur  at  home, 
The  autopsy  rate  was  low  until  a  major  effort  in  public 
relations  with  the  medical  profess  i  on  and  various  agencies 
and  groups  in  the  two  cities  was  made  by  the  department 
of  Medical  Sociology  and  by  the  Department  of  Pathology 
under  my  predecessor,  dr.  louis  zeldis  who  was  on  leave 
from  UCLA.    However,  in  recent  times  the  results  have 

BEEN  REMARKABLE.  PRESENTLY  ABOUT  50  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS 
IN  THE  ENTIRE  POPULATI  ON  SAMPLE  ARE  AUTOPSIED.     UPON  NOTI  — 
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fication  of  d eath,  the  department  of  medical  sociology 
si  nds  speciall  y  trained  persons  to  call  on  the  attending 
physician,  and  with  his  help,  on  the  family.  autopsy  is 
requested  and  i  f  granted,  every  effort  is  made  to  co- 
operate with  the  family.  most  of  the  autopsies  are 
carried  out  in  the  pathology  departments  of  abcc  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  but  others  are  done  at  the  medi- 
cal SCHOOLS  AND  AT  HOSPITALS.     ARRANGEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN 

made  for  abcc  to  have  access  to  the  results  of  autop- 
sies performed  elsewhere. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  go  into  special  pathologi- 
cal RESEARCHES  EXCEPT  TO  MENTION  THAT  A  SURGICAL  PATHOLO- 
GY SERVICE  IS  MAINTAINED  IN  CLOSE  ASSOCIATION  WITH  TUMOR 
REGISTRIES  IN  THE  TWO  CITIES.  SPECIAL  MORPHOLOGICAL 
STUDIES  DESIGNED  TO  UNCOVER  POSSIBLE  IRRADIATION  LESIONS 
OFTEN  SUGGESTED  BY  ANIMAL  EXPERIMENTS  ALSO  ARE  UNDERWAY. 
CYTOGENETICAL  STUDIES  RECENTLY  WERE  BEGUN  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT. 

Not  yet  enough  autopsies  from  the  population  sample 
of  the  unified  program  are  available  for  analysis,  but  at 
the  present  autopsy  rate  periodic  analyses  can  be  antici- 
pated soon.  i  think  they  will  give  considerable  important 
information  about  the  frequency  of  major  diseases  and  of- 
fer opportunity  for  the  necessary  comparisons  between 
exposed  and  control  samples.  as  an  example,  i  might 
mention  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  tumors  of 
various  kinds  are  presently  appearing  in  increased  numbers 
among  exposed  persons  has  yet  to  be  answered.  morbidity 
studies  from  the  tumor  registries  in  the  two  cities  indi- 
cate that  they  may  be,  but  in  my  opinion  autopsy  studies 
carried  out  in  sufficient  numbers  over  a  number  of  years 
and  within  the  predetermined  closed  population  sample 
will  b  e  required  to  answer  the  question.  obviously,  au- 
topsy studies  must  be  correlated  w ith  surgical  pathologi- 
cal observations  when  they  are  available. 

SOME  PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 

During  my  year  as  head  of  the  pathology  department 
in  the  two  cities,  i  worked  especially  closely  with  the 
autopsy  studies  in  hiroshima.  the  opportunity  that  these 
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STUDIES  OFFER  FOR  COLLECTING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  ECOL- 
OGY OF  HUMAN  DISEASE  MAY  TURN  OUT  TO  BE  AS  IMPORTANT  AS 
THE  INFORMATION  THEY  WILL   GIVE   ABOUT  RADIATION  BIOLOGY. 

For  along  time  I  have  been  impressed  that  we  really  know 
little  about  the  frequency  of  human  disease.  death  cer- 
tificates are  unreliable  concerning  even  major  diseases 
related  to  death  a  n  d  give  almost  no  information  about 
other  diseases.  as  the  population  of  civilized  countries 
becomes  older,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  most  per- 
sons who  live  beyond  60  or  65  have  several  and  often  many 
unrelated,  important  diseases.  all  hospital  autopsy 
statistics  are  biased  in  varying  ways  because  of  the  bias 
of  the  hospital  populations  themselves.  during  the  year, 
i  carefully  studied  the  4  50  autopsies  performed  in  hiro- 
shima at  t  h  e  abcc,  80  per  cent  of  the  deaths  having  oc- 
curred at  home,  and  was  startlingly  impressed  that  most 
people  die  of  common  diseases.  the  rarities  collected  in 
teaching  hospitals  have  much  educational  and  research 
value,  and  disease  processes  can  be  taught  as  well  by  the 
rare  case  as  by  the  common  one.  but  the  teaching  hospi- 
tals '  wards  and  autofsy  studies  poorly  reflect,  especial- 
ly in  this  day  of  increasing  specialization,  the  frequency 
of  diseases  that  people  really  have. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
the  ABCC  Program  could  not  be  successful  without  real 

CONFIDENCE  AND  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  JAPANESE  AND  AMERI- 
CANS. AS  AN  EXAMPLE,  THE  RETURN  CLINIC  VISITS  IN  RECUR- 
RENT CYCLES  OF  THE  ADULT  HEALTH  STUDY  ARE  ABOVE  80  PER 
CENT  AMONG  THE  20,000  PERSONS  PARTICIPATING.  THAT  HALF 
THE  JAPANESE  FAMILIES  GRANT  CONS  ENT  F  O  R  AUTOPSY  ALSO 
SPEAKS  FOR  GOOD  RELATIONSHIPS,  AND  THE  AUTOPSY  RATE  CON- 
TINUES to  rise.  Relationships  between  peoples  change. 
They  can  become  better.  They  can  become  worse.  Amaz- 
ingly SANE  POST-WAR  OCCUPATION  POLICIES  AND  POST-WAR  AT- 
TITUDES by  both  American  and  Japanese  have  made  for  ex- 
tremely FRIENDLY   RELATIONSHIPS  THAT  ARE  EVIDENT  TO  ANY 

American  who  goes  to  live  in  the  Japanese  community  for 
a  year.  These  friendly  relationships  have  to  overcome  an 
immense  barrier  of  language.  as  a  people  we  are  poor  in 
knowledge  of  for  e ign  languages  and  in  w  i  ll 1  ngness  to  speak 
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them.  the  japanese  language  is  very  f  o  r  e  1  g  n  indeed. 
However,  English  is  becoming  so  widespread  throughout 
the  modern  technological  world  that  many  japanese  know 
enough  e  n  g  l  i  s  h  to  make  life  for  an  american  not  diffi- 
CULT, And  if  one  can  appreciate  other  means  of  communi- 
cation REVEALED  BY  EXPRESSION  AND  ACTION,  THE  AMERICAN 
SOON  FEELS  AT  EASE  AND  COMFORTABLE  IN  THE  FOREIGN  WORLD 
OF  JAPAN. 

PERHAPS  MY  MAIN  IMPRESSION  OF  JAPAN,  AND  LET  ME  SAY 
AT  ONCE  THAT  A  LIFETIME  WOULD  BE  NEEDED  TO  ACQUIRE  UNDER- 
STANDING OF  JAPANESE  CULTURE,  WAS  THAT  THIS  COUNTRY  OF 
1  0  0  MILLION  INDUSTRIOUS  PEOPLE  LIVES  IN  TWO  WORLDS.  ONE 
IS  THE  ANCIENT  JAPANESE  CULTURE  THAT  I  WOULD  DESCRIBE  AS 
POETIC  AND  ARTISTIC,  \T  IS  REFLECTED  IN  THEIR  LOVE  OF  NA- 
TURE, IN  T  H  E  I  R  ARTS  A  N  D  CRAFTS  WH ICH  ARE  I  NS  EPARABLE  I  N 
JAPANESE  CULTURE,  AND  IN  THEIR  PERFORMING  ARTS  SUCH  AS 
DANCING  AND  DRAMA'.  THE  PEOPLE  DO  NOT  HAUL  THIS  ANCIENT 
CULTURE  OUT  OF  STORAGE  FOR  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS,  BUT  IT  IS  A 
PART  OF  THEIR  DAILY  LIVES.  SIDE  BY  SIDE  IS  EVIDENT  THE  EN- 
TERPRISING INDUSTRIAL  A  N  D  TECHNOLOGICAL  WORLD  REFLECTED 
IN  A  WEALTH  OF  MODERN  PRODUCTS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCED 
IN  JAPAN.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THEIR  SHIPS,  MOTOR  CARS,  AND  OP- 
TICAL AND  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT  ARE  AS  GOOD  AS  ONE  CAN  FIND. 

We  should  r  e  a  l  i  z  e  that  Japan  enjoys  a  high  and  rising 
standard  of  living  particularly  if  it  is  compared  with  the 
rest  of  Asia.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  feed  100  million 
people  in  those  small  islands,  and  as  for  material  things 

THE  JAPANESE  WAY  OF  LIFE  PERMITS  OR  REALLY  ENCOURAGES 
GREATER  SIMPLICITY  THAN  IN  THE  WESTERN  WORLD.  THE  JAPAN- 
ESE EARLIER  HAD  ABSORBED  FOREIGN  INFLUENCES  AND  MADE  THEM 
APART  OF  THEIR  OWN  WAY  OF  LIFE.  IT  SEEMS  REASONABLE  TO 
SUPPOSE  THAT  THEY  AGAIN  CAN  DO  IT  AND  THEREBY  WILL  MAKE  A 
DISTINCTIVE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  GENERAL  CULTURE  DEVELOPING 
THROUGHOUT  THE  MODERN  WORLD  AS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL APPLICATION  OF  S  C  I  E  N  C  E  .  I  HOPE  THEIR  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  CONTINUE  TO  FLOURISH  VIGOROUSLY  AS  THEY  DO  TODAY 
AND  WILL  HELP  TO  ALLEVIATE  THE  TIRESOME  MONOTONY  THAT 
SOMETIMES  SEEMS  TO  BE  AN  INESCAPABLE  CURSE  OF  MATERIAL, 
TECHNOLOGICAL  BLESSINGS. 
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 X  

A  University  of  Virginia  math  professor  was  asked  to 
talk  to  a  neighboring  women's  college  and  telephoned  his 
subject  as  "Convex  Sets  and  Inequalities.  tt 

When  he  arrived  for  his  address,   he  was  amazed  to 

FIND  THE  SEATS  AND  AISLES  IN  THE  A  UD  I  TO  R  I  U  M  FILLED.  A 
GLANCE  AT  THE  CAMPUS  NEWSPAPER  TOLD  HIM  WHY.  HIS  SUB- 
JECT was  headlined:   "Convicts,  Sex,  and  Opportunities,  it 
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Law  Change  Benefits  Foundation  Members 

Donors  who  have  made  contributions  to  foundations 
specifically  organi  zed  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
state-aided  colleges  (such  as  the  medical  college  of 
Georgia  Foundation)  formerly  could  deduct  only  up  to  20 
percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income  for  such  gifts, 
THE  EXTRA  10  PERCENT  deduction  allowed  under  section  170 
ofthe  Internal  Revenue  Code  was  limited  to  contributions 
made  directly  to  t  h  e  educational  institution.  congress 
now  allows  the  extra  10  percent  deduction  to  donors  for 
contributions  made  to  foundations  affiliated  with  state- 
aided  colleges  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  decem- 
BER 31,  1960.    The  more  you  give,  the  more  you  save. 

-The  Bulletin  (AAFRC) 
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